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No. 233. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, and 
of its Inhabitunts ; with Travels on that 
Island. By John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
London, 1821, 4to. pp. 530. 

Of this elegant and sterling work, and 
trily valuable addition to Indian history, 
we tens neither time. nor space to take due 
fiotice in our present No. We cannot, 
however, allow a week to pass without an- 
nouncing its appearance, and giving a taste 
of its contents. 

This volume, the result ‘of: four years 
fesidence, is concisely and ably. written. 
The three first [first three] chapters are 
devoted to the physical state of this im- 
portant island ant certain branches of its 
natural history. . The next three chapters 
treat of the political condition of the inte- 
rior, the form of government and religion. 
Literature and, the arts follow in the 7th 
and. 8th; domestic manners in the 9th; 
and a historical sketch in the 10th. A 
narrative of travels, chiefly, contributes to 
form a second part; -and a treatise on the. 
<liseases of Ceylon, and Appendix conclude 
the whole, j 

Ina former No, of the L. Gazette, we 
mentioned the leech of Ceylon ;—the ful- 
oite-S Dr.. Davy’s description of this 
remarkable ereature : 

_* This animal varies much in its dimen- 
sions; the largest: are seldom more than 
half an inch long, in a state of rest; the 
smallest are minute indeed. It is broadest 
behind, and tapers towards the forepart; 
above, it is roundish; below, flat. Its 
colour varies from brown to light brown ; 
itis more generally the latter, and rarely 
dark brown. It is marked with three Jon- 
gitudinal light yellow lines, extending from 
one extremily to the other ; one dorsal and 
central; the two others, lateral. The 
substance of the animal is nearly semi- 
transparent, and, in consequence, its intér- 
nal structure may be seen pretty distinctly. 
A canal appears to extend centrically the 
whole length of the body, arising from a 
crucial mouth at the smaller extremity, 
and terminating in a. small circular anus 
at the broader extremity, on each. side of 
which are two light spots. 

“ This leech is a very active animal: it 
moves with considerable rapidity ; and it is 
said occasionally to spring. Its powers of 
contraction and extension are very great; 
when fully extended, it islike a fine cord, 
and its point is so sharp, that it teaglily 
makes its way through very small openings. 
It is supposed. to have an ‘acute sense of 
presage to sooner does a person stop 
where leeches abound, than they appeat 
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to crowd eagerly to the spot from all. quar- 
ters. This animal is peculiar to those parts 
of Ceylon, which are subject to frequent 
showers ; and consequently it is unknown 
in those districts, that have a long dry sea- 
son. It is most abundant amongst the 
mountains, — not on the highest ranges 
where the temperature appears to be too 
low for it, but on those, not exceeding two 
or three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. It delights in shady damp places, 
and is to be seen on moist leaves and stones 
more frequently than in water. In dry 
weather it retires into the close damp 


juagle, and only in rainy weather quits its 


cover, and infests the pathways and roads, 
and open parts of the country. 

“ Whether it is found in any other coun- 
try than Ceylon, is not quite certain ; per- 
haps the leech of the mountainous parts of 
Sumatra, noticed in Mr. Marsden’s history 
of that island, is similar to it; and it is not 
unlikely, that it occurs amongst the damp 
aud woeded hills of the south of India. 
Those who have had no experience of these 
animals,—of their immense numbers in 
their favourite haunts,—of their activity, 
keen appetite, and love of blood, can have 
no idea of the kind and extent of annoy- 
ance they are to travellers in the Interior, 
of which they may be truly said to be the 
plague. In- rainy weather, it is almost 
shocking to-see the legs'of men on a long 
march, thickly beset with them gorged 
with blood, and the blood trickling down 
in streams. It might be supposed, that 
there would be little difficulty in keeping 
them off; this is a very mistaken notion, 
for they crowd to the attack, and fasten-on, 
quicker than they can be removed. Ido 
not exaggerate when I say, that I have-oc- 
casionally seen at least fifty on a person at 


atime, 


“ Their bites too are much more trouble- 
some than could be imagined, being very 
apt to fester and hecome sores; and,. in 
persons of a bad habit of body, to degene- 
rate into extensive ulcers, that in-too many 
instances have occasioned the loss of limb, 
and even of life. 

** The instant the leech fastens on,’ an 
acute pain is generally felt, like that pro- 
duced by the bite of the ‘medicinal leech. 
A few hours after the bite, the surrounding 
skin becomes slightly inflamed, and itching 
of a very tormenting, kind commonly oc- 
curs, producing su¢h a desire to scratch, 
that few have resolation enough to resist, 
though well aware of its aggravating effect. 
This itching may continue several days, 
till either the wound has healed or ulcerated. 
The former termination is most common, 
if only common precautions be taken, and 
provided the habit of body be pretty good. 








The latter termination may always he traced 
either to great neglect, or to a deranged 
state of the system, or a bad habit of body, 
which was very common amongst the 
troops serving in the Interior during the 
late rebellion, especially amongst the Ma- 
dras auxiliary sepoys.” i 
Of the sabes, the Pimberah (of the species 
Coluber) is the chief. “ It is characterized 
by its great size, and by a couple of horny 
processes in form and curvature not unlike 
the spurs of the common fowl, penetrating 
the shia, and projecting a little anterior to 
the anus.* By these peculiarities the pim- 
berah is separated from the genus coluber, 
to which it is allied by similarity of abdo- 
minal scuta, and subcaudal squamz or scu- 
tella. gt 
** This snake is the largest species in 
Ceylon; and. indeed is the only one that 
grows to a great size. I have seen a spe- 
cimen of it about seventeen feet long, and 
proportionably thick.t It is said by the na- 
tives to attain a much greater magnitude, 
and to be found occasionally twenty five 
and thirty feet. long, and of the thickness 
of a common-sized man, The colour of 
different specimens that I have seen has 
varied a little; itis generally a mixture of 
brown and yellow; the back and sides are 
strongly and rather handsomely marked 
with uregular patches of dark brown witl 
‘dark margins. The jaws are powerful, and 
capable of great dilatation; and they are 
armed with large strong sharp teeth, re- 
clining bnelowasde Asthemuscularstrength 
of this snake is immense, ‘and its activity 
and courage considerable, it may be cretlited 
that it will occasionally attack man; there 
can be no doubt that it overpowers deer, 
and swallows them entire. ta: 
“The natives have many ridiculous 
stories respecting this snake. They say, 
that when young it is a polonga, and pro- 
vided with poisonous fangs ; aad that when 
of a certain age and size it loses these fangs, 





* “These horny'spurs dre perhaps useful to 
the animal in ctimbing trees and holding fast 
its prey. They:seem to afford a remarkable ine 
stance of what Blumenbach calls the nisus for- 
muativus * to produce articulated hind-extremi- 
ties,—the base of the spur being attached to a 
small bone, with a minute head, which is Te. 
ceived into the glenoid cavity of a thin long 
bone that terminates in a tapering cartilaginous 
process. Small muscles are attached to these 
bones; the cartilaginous extremity is only 
slightly connected with the surrounding cellular 
membrane, 

+ It belonged to Dr. Farrell, and was killed 
after four ‘months confinement without eating, 
though frequently tried with fowls, frogs, &e. 








* Blumenbachi de Nisu Foymativo et generationis Ne+ 
gotio nupere observat.—Goiting. i7¢7. 
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acquires spurs, and becomes a pimberah. 
They suppose its spurs are poisonous, and 
that the animal uses them in striking and 
killing its prey. They imagine that partu- 
rition is always fatal to the female, owing 
to the abdomen bursting on the occasion ; 
and, that the males, aware of this circum- 
stance, out of regard for the females of their 
species, avoid them, and choose for their 
‘mates, female noyas.”—Their noya is cobra 
de capello, or hooded snake. 

In natural history Dr. D. also mentions 
a strange bird. He says—‘ During the 
night at Yadalgammé, we heard the 
cries of the demon-bird, or. Ulama, as 
it is also called by the natives. »Perched 
in a neighbouring tree, it made loud and 
hideous screams, conveying the idea of 
-extreme distress. Its harsh and horrid 
notes are supposed, like those of the 
screech-owl, to be of evil omen, and a pre- 
lade to death or misfortune. The bird (if it 
be a bird) is very rare, and I have not been 
able to get any tolerable account of it.” 

In travelling, the author visited the fa- 
mous mountain called Adam's Peak, the 
summit of which he thus deseribes—* The 
‘summit is very small; according to the 
measurement made by lieut. Malcolm 
(the. first European’ who aseended the 
Peak), its area is seventy-four feet by 
twenty-four. It is surrounded by’a stone 
wall five feet high, built in some places on 
the brink of the precipice. The apex of the 
mountain is a rock, which stands in the 
middle of the inclosure, about six or eight 
feet above the level ground. On its top is 
the object of worship of the natives, the 
Sree-pada,—the sacred impression, as they 
imagine, of the foot of Boodhoo, which he 
stamped on his first visit tothe island. It 
is a superficial hollow, five feet three inches 
and three-quarters long, and between two 
feet seven inches and two feet five inches 
wide. It isornamented with a margin of 
brass, studded with a few gems, of little va- 
lue: it is covered with a roof, which is 
fastened to the rock by four iron chains, 
and supported hy four pillars; and it is 
surrounded by a low wall. The roof was 
lined with coloured clotns, and its margin 
being decked with flowers and streamers, 
it made a very gay appearance. The 
cavity certainly bears a coarse resem- 
blance to the figure of the human foot: 
were it really an impression, it is not a 
. very flattering one, or the encomiums 
which are lavished on the beauty of the feet 
of Boodhoo are very improperly bestowed. 
It is hardly worth inquiring how it was 
- formed ; aud whether it is entirely or only 
‘partly artificial. From its appearance and 
other circumstances, I believe it to*he 
rg! hatural and partly artificial. There 
are little raised partitions to represent the 
interstices between the toes; these are 
certainly artificial; for a minute portion, 
which I secretly detached, was a mixture 
of sand and lime, similar to common ce- 
ment, and altogether different from the 
_ vock itself. Lower down, on the same 
rock, there is a little niche of masonry, 
dedicated to Samen, who is also worshipped 








god of the mountain. Within the inclo- 
sure is a small house of-one room, the resi- 
dence. of the officiating. priest; and this, 
and two small huts outside the parapet, is 
all the shelter that the mountain affords. 
There is nothing else on the summit de- 
serving of notice, that I am aware of, ex- 
cepting a grove of Rhododendrons (rhodo- 
dendron arboreum), which, studded with 
large red flowers, made a very handsome 
appearance. It is situated on the east and 
north-east side of the mountain, immedi- 
ately outside the parapet, and is considered 
sacred. ‘This shrub, or rather tree, the 
natives say was planted by Samen, imme- 
diately after thé departure of Boodhoo; 
and, that it is peculiar to the peak, and 
found in no other part of ‘the island. The 
latter assertion I have since ascertained to 
be quite erroneous ; the tree is common on 
allthe higher mountains of the Interior, 
and it occasionally makes its appearance at 
elevations little exceeding 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

“We passed the night on the mountains; 
and it was the first night, since 1 had en- 
tered the tropics, that I had occasion to 
complain of cold. There was no moun ; the 
sky was cloudy, stars of the first and ‘se- 
cond magnitude only, making their ap- 
pearance: once or twice that we looked 
out, we saw what might be called * dark- 
ness visible,’ and the giant forms of the 
mountains, sublime in obscurity. The next 
morning, ‘just before sun-rise, we were 
awoke By the shouts of a party of pil- 
grims, just arrived. Having no toilet to 
make, we were in the open air in an instant. 
It was indeed a glorious morning; and we 
had reason to thank the pilgrims for 
waking us. The rising sun painted the 
sky with gold and purpls and threw over 
the whole scene such a rich purple light, 
that [as] I never before saw equalled.” 





A Journey round the Library of a Biblioma- 
niac : or, Cento of Notes and Reminiscences 
concerning rare, curious, and valuable 
Books. By William Davis, Author of 
The Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 
Anecdotes and Memoranda.” London, 
1821, crown 8vo. pp. 96. 


Of this entertaining and useful little vo- 
lume only 250 copies have been printed ; 
and if our, notice of it should excite that 
appetite in the public which has been gra- 
tified in ourselves, we are sure the author 
may both augment and multiply his edi- 
tions. Perhaps our approbation has been 
more firmly secured by the contrast whieh 
Mr. Davis presents to another author, whose 
lucubrations in the same department of 


@ literature lately challenged remark. At any 


rate he has attended to that which we con- 
sider to be the most worthy branch of 
bibliothecal inquiry; he has illustrated the 
subject with curious anecdote and interest- 
ing information, instead of talking like a 
lunatic about the mere shape of letters, the 
cutting of margins, and the forms of bind- 
ings. Itis no doubt well to know about 
these matters, that we may he on our guard 





on the Peak, being considered the guardian 


against spurious imitations of what are rare, 
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and consequently valuable; but to attach 
the whole-importance of the case to them, 
is to prize the matrix of the diamond be- 
yond the jewél within. + Mr; Davis has, in 
our opinion, paid due attention tu every 
puint deserving of attention in his “ jour- 
ney,” and he has made it a pleasant one 


(instead of a dry, like most of our modern 


tourists’, or a drunken, like Barnaby’s or 
Dibdin’s), by interspersing it with literary 
intelligence, both of an amusing and in- 
structive character. 

About a hundred ‘and twenty old and 
scarce books are’ catalogued, and the fol- 
lowing extracts will show in what manner 
the author has performed his task :— 


“ Biblia Sacra, Latiné Vulgata—2 vols. fol. 
Moguntie. 

« The first edition of the Bible, and proba- 
bly the first work printed with metal types, 
according to Heinekin (‘Idée,’ p. 260), made 
its appearance between 1450 and 1452: 
that it was begun in 1450 by Gutenburg 
seems to be agreed on all sides: 1455 is 
the date usually assigned by bibliographers 
as the period of its publication. 

“¢ Tt is only necessary to see this first 
Essay,’ says Heinekin, ‘ to be cunvinced of 
the-amazing pains and expense which must 
have attended so arduous an undertaking.’ 

“ The entire work (according to Lichten- 
berger) consists of 641 leaves, divided into 
two very large volumes, folio, having neither 
title-page, signatures, nor catch-words : the 
initia fetters of the different books and 
chapters are not printed, but painted by 
the illuminators, in order, as is conjectured 
( De Bure Bibliographie, No. 25, p. 38), the 
more readily to vend them as manuscripts. 

“‘ There are copies ‘in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, King’s Library, and in those of Earl 
Spencer, Sir M. Sykes, Mr. G. Nicol, and 
the Royal Library at Paris. Those of Mr. 
G. Nicol, -and one of the copies in the 
French Royal Library are on vellum, as also 
the Hon. T.'Grenville’s copy, purchased 
recently at the sale of the M‘Carthy Li 
brary.” * 


“ 4ppianus de Bellis Civilibus Latine Regii. 
Folio. 1468. 

« Said not to have been noticed by any 
bibliographer.—A copy was purchased by 
Mr. Heber, at the sale of the Rev. B. Heath, 
1810, for 2/. 9s.” 


“ Caxton (William) Recuyell of the His- 
toryes of Troye, by Raoul le Feure. Folie. 
Colen. 1471. 

« The first book printed in the English 
language. 

“ The Duke of Devonshire possesses 4 
copy, purchased from the Roxburgh Col- 
lection for 1,0602. 18s., which originally be- 
longed to Elizabeth Gray, Queen of Edward 
the Fourth. 

“ A copy Sold in West’s Sale, 1773, for 
3al. 11s.; an imperfect copy sold at Lloyd’s 
Sale in 1816, for 1261.” 


* © A copy anivelium, sold for 2,100 livres. 
See Catalogue de Gaizuct, No. 16,” 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


“ Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum. 
’ ‘Translated into English and printed by 

Wynkin de Worde.. Folio. 1482. 

« The first book printed on paper made 
in Reged. ; 

“ This is a General History of Nature, 
composed in Latin by Bartholomew Glan- 
ville, an English Minorite or Franciscan, of 
the family of the Earls of Suffolk. He flou- 
rished about the year 1360, and appears to 
have been the Pliny of his time. The Eng- 
lish version was made by John Trevisa, a 
Cornish man, and Vicar of Barkley in Glou- 
cestershire. 

“ At the Duke of Roxburghe’s in 1812, a 
copy sold for 70/.7s. An imperfect copy at 
the sale of Stanesby Alchorne, esq. in 1813, 
sold to the Duke of Devonshire fur 13/. 13s.” 


“ G (eorge) P (eele )— 

“ The Old Wives’ Tule, a pleasant conceited 
Comedie, played by the Queene’s Majes- 
tie’s Players. 4to. Impr. by John Dan- 
ter. 1595. 

“ At Dr. Wright’s sale in 1787, a copy 
sold for 51. 7s.6d., which I believe to be 
the one now in the Royal Library.—At G. 
Steevens’s sale in 1800, the only other copy 
known, was sold to. Mr. Nicol for 121. ; 
and probably the same copy which Mr. 
Clarke, in his Repertorium Bibliographi- 
cum, ‘has, perhaps, from an error of the 
press, represented the Duke of Roxburghe 
as only having given 12s. for, and at whose 
sale in 1812, it brought. 12/. 7s. The au- 
thors of the Biographia Dramatica, speak- 
ing of this Comedy, say, ‘ Perhaps. the 
reader will join with us in supposing that 
Milton had réad this very scarce dramatic 

iece’—and.go on to show, from the simi- 
arity of incidents, &c, that his ‘ Comus’ 
probably derived: his origin from it. The 

Rev. Mr. Todd, in his edition of Milton’s 

Works, vol. vi, p. 222, alsv seems to think 

that Milton sketched his plan of * Comus’ 

from this play. The names of same of the 
characters, as Sacripant, Corebus, &c. are 
adopted from the * Orlando Furiosa.’” 


“* Shakspeare’s (W.) Comedies, Histories, 
Tragedies, &c. Imprinted by Is. J aggard 
and E. Blount. 1623. First edit. Folio. 

Daly,1792 - - - £. 30 14 

Heathcote (title wanting) 37 16 

S. Ireland, 1801 - - - - 1414 

Duke of Roxburghe - - - - 100 0 

Sebright, 1807 (title wanting) - 30 10 

Stanley, 1813 (title reprint)- - 37 17 

Sir P. Thompson, 1815 - - - 41 0 

Saunders’s Sale-Room, Feb. 1818, 

a fine original copy of the first 

edition, in agenuinestate - 121 16 0 

“ The condition of so rare a hook as {he 
first edition of Shakspeare, is a matter of no 
little importance to the lover of fine-con- 
ditioned and really important books; the 
apparent difference in the prices for which 
the various copies before enumerated have 


cod, may therefore readily be accounted 
or. 


The Second Edition. Folio. 
Third Edition. Folio. 1664. 
Fourth Edition. Folio. 1685. 

“ The third edition is the most valuable 


cooooouw 


1632. 


of these editions, and a goud copy nearly as 
valuable as the first edition. 

“ Of the second edition, in folio, 1632, I 

find it recorded in Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, that it is adulterated in every page. 
_ © Some curious particulars respecting the 
various sums paid to the different editors 
of Shakspeare, may be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

The most considerable appear to be— 


Alexander Pope - - = - £.217 12 0 
Theoball - - -« + - » - 65210 O 
Warburton- - - - - - - 500 0 0 
Capell*- - - - - + - - 300 0 0 
Dr. Johnson for the istedit. - $75 0 0 





Qndedit - 190 0 0 
“ Of Johnson and Steevens’s 4th edition, 
15 vols. 8vo, 1793, large paper, on which 
paper only 25 were printed, one sold at 
Reed’s for 29/., and a copy at Mr. Stret- 
tell’s in 1820 for 10/. 5s. Ritson 1803 

14/. 10s. Bindley 21/. 

“ The Portrait of Shakspeare by M. 
Droeshout, frontispiece to the title of the 
first folio edition of Shakspeare, served for 
all the four folio editions ; good or first im- 
pressions of this portrait are valued by 
judges at about 5/. 5s., whilst inferior ones 
are scarcely worth one guinea, as the lines 
have been crossed over the face, in order to 
give strength to the impression; and Mr. 
Caulfield (a competent authority in these 
matters) says, the only way to discover the 

enuine state is, by observing the shading 
in the face to be expressed by single lines, 
without any crossing whatever.” 

Bouchet, Sieur de Broncourt, (G.du) Les 
Sérées. Lyon, 1614,¢ 3 tom. i vol. in 
18mo. 

* Tn Colonel Stanley’s sale, a copy of the 
Lyon edition was sold to Lord Ossulston 
for 8l. 18s. 6d. 

“ This rare book is mentioned by Sterne 
as among the treasures of Mr. Shandy’s 
library, and according to Dr. Ferriar’s Illus- 
trations it had become so extremely scarce, 
that fora long period he had made fruitless 
inquiries amongst his literary friends, and 
among the rest of Dr. Farmer, who in- 
formed him that he had never even seen it; 
and at last, he was indebted to the kind- 
ness of T. Thompson, Esq. for the perusal 
of an odd volume of this work. ‘I have 
ot reason, continues Dr, Ferriar, ‘ tu be- 

leve that it was in the Skelton Library 
some years ago, where I suspect Sterne 
found most of the authors of this class ; for 

Mr, Hall’s Poetry shows that he knew and 

read them much.t 

“ The Sérées of Bouchet consist of a set of 
regular conversations, held, asthe title im- 
plies, in the evening, generally during sup- 





* “ Mr, Capell spent a whole life on Shak- 
speare, and it is said that he trauscribed the 
works of that illustrious poet, ten times with his 
own hand!” y 

t+ “There is an Edition, Paris, 1608 ; and 
‘tnother, Rouen, 1635.’ 

ft “John Hell Stevenson, Esq. of Skelton Cas- 
tle, was Sterne’s Eugenius, and author of Crazy 
Tates, &c. and whose collected Poetry, printed 
in 3 vols. Svo, Lond, 1795, is now become rather 
scarce.” , 
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per, and may be regarded as transcripts of 
the petits soupers.ofihat age. A-subject of 
discussion is proposed each evening, gene- 
rally by the host, and it is treated charac- 
teristically with a mixture of great know- 
ledge and light humour. Every conversa~ 
tion concludes with a jest. 

“‘ The chief characters supported in the 
volume lent Dr, Ferriar by his friend ‘ are, 
a Man of Learning, such as the times af- 
forded ; a Soldier very fond of talking over 


his past dangers; a Physician, who is some- 


times found deficient in his philosophy ; 
anda Drol, who winds up all with his 
raillery.’ The conversatiogs are not, in- 
deed, connected by any narrative; but, 
Dr. Ferriar entertained little doubt, that 
from the perusal of this work, Sterne con- 
ceived the first precise idea of his Tristram, 
as far as any thing can be called precise, in 
a desultory book, apparently written with 
rapidity. The- most ludicrous and extrava- 
gant parts of the book seem to have dwelt 
upon Sterne’s mind, and he appears to 
have’ frequently ‘recurred to them from 
memory. 

* In the 29th Sérée, Shandy’s Disserta- 
tion on Noses seems to have originated. It 
is along and able discussion on the causes 
of colour in negroes; in the course of which 
itis asked why negroes are flat-nosed, and ~ 
this question brings into play the subject 
of noses, so often introd in Tristram 
Shandy. 

** One of the speakers tells the following 
story, with which I shall conclude this 
article, as giving a tolerable idea of the au- 
thor’s style and wit. 

“« Ce maitre, qui estoit de nos Sérées, nous 
conta, qu’un jour, il demanda a un sien 
mestayer comme il se portoit, depuis deur ou 
trois jours gue sa femme estoit morte, lesquel 
lui respondit, ‘ Quand je revins de Venterre~ 
ment de ma femme, m’essuyant les yeux, et 
travaillant d plorer, chacun me disvit, com- 
pere, ne te soucie, je scay bien ton fait, je te 
donneray bien une autre femme. Helas! 
me disvit-il, on ne me disoit point ainsi, 
quand j’eu perdu lune de mes vaches,’ ”*— 
Les Sérées, tome iii. p. 216. Paris, 1608. 


“ The Hog- Faced Gentlewoman, called Mis- 
tress Tunnakin Skinker, who was borne at 
Wickham, a neuter Toune between the 
Emperour and the Hollander, scituate on 
the Rhine, and who can never recover her 
true shape tell she be married. Also re« 
lating the cause how her mother came bea 
witched. With wood-cut of the lady and 
her suiter. 410. 1640, 

‘‘ This singular book was in the library of 

Sir Robert Gordon, and at its dispersion by 

auction in 1816, sold for 7/. 17s. 6d. 





* This gentleman, who'was of our party, told 
us that he one day asked one of his own tenants 
how he did, his wife having died.a few days be- 
fore, to which he answered—‘* When I returned 
from the burial of my wife, wiping my eyes and 
endeavouring to weep, every one said to me, 
‘ Comrade, don’t afflict yourself, I know very 
well what you want; I will give’ you another 
wife.’—* Alas,” said I, to myself, “ they never 
spoke to me in this way whed I lost one of my 
cows.” : 
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* It was probably this book which gave 
rise to the ridiculous story of the pig-faced 
lady, so prevalent a year or two since, and 
which many wiseacres were credulous 
énough to believe.” 

The author will laugh at us for saying, 
that we are convinced there were other and 
thore monstrous grounds for this belief. 


“ Carve (R.D. Thoma) Lyra Sive Ana- 
cephalaosis Hibernica, in gua de Exordio, 
seu Origine, Nomine, Moribus, Ritibusque 
Gentis Hibernica tractatur ; | cui acces- 
sere Annales ejus dem Hibernia. 4to.* 
2nd. edition. Sulzbaci, 1666. 

“ This curious work is dedicated to Pope 
Alexander VIT. and illustrated with a map 
of Jerna, seu Hibernia Vetus, p. 1. 

“ Equestrian Portrait of Donatus O’Brien, 
quondam Hibernorum Rex, p. 13. 

“« Page 101 contains the letter of Pope 
Leo to King Henry VIII, intimating his 
having decreed him the title of Defender of 
the Faith, and exhorting his Majesty not 
to be puffed up with pride, on account of 
this title, but to receive it humbly, and in 
the Faith of Christ, and in devotion to the 
Holy See, by which he had been exalted,” 


“ Butler’s (Sam.) Hudibras. First Edition. 
By J.G. for Richard Marriott, under 
St. Dunstan’s Church.—First Part, 12mo. 
1663.—Second Part, ditto, 1668.—Third 
and Last’ Part, 8vo. 1678. 

_ “The often contested passage, usually 

quoted— 

* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
Bat, he that is in battle slain, 
Can never turn to fight again,” 

may be found in Book IIT. Canto iii. Verse 

248, and strongly reminds onc of the con- 

test between the two knights, who fell to 

quarrelling and fighting about a statue, 
which one declared to be silver and the other 
gold, and which in the end proved to be 

th silver and gold; so also this passage, 
which some denied to exist at all in * Hudi- 
bras,’ and which others as stoutly main- 
tained and battled for in the Magazines, af- 
firming they had seen it in that poem; 

La when they made search, could not 

n e 

“ The passage, as it really stands in ‘ Hu- 
dibras,’ is as follows :— 

* For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 

“ The character of Hudibras is, with good 
reason, supposed to have been intended for 
Sir C. Luke, and that of Whackum, but 
with less probability, for Capt, G. Wharton. 
See Granger, vol. iv. p. 40.” 


“© The Works of King Charles the First. 
Folio, 1672. 

“ Some curious particulars respecting the 
printing of this work may be found at 
p. 103 and-104 of ‘ The Olio of Biblio- 
graphical and Literary Anecdotes.’ 

* In the Archiepiscopal Library, at Lam- 
beth Palace, is a copy with dashes of the 
pen through the monarch’s prayers, as well 





* “ The first edition appeaged in 1 660.” 


as through every passage respecting the ad- 
vancement of the Protestant Religion. 

“A manuscript note at the beginning, by 
Zach. Craddock, and dated November: tst, 
1678, accounts for the numerous expurga- 
tions as follows :— 

“ This book, being seized on board an 
English ship, was delivered, by order of the 
Inquisition of Lishon, to some of the Eng- 
lish priests, to be perused and corrected ac- 
cording to the rules of the Inder Expurga- 
torius. Thus corrected, it was given to Bar- 
naby Crafford, English merchant there, and 
by him it was-given tome, the English 
preacher resident there in 1670; and by 
me, as I then received it, to the library at 
Lambeth, to be there preserved.” 


“¢ Madden's ( Dr.Sam.) Memoirs of the 20th 
Century, being Original Letters of State 
under the Reign of George VI. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 1753. ° 
“* This. book is considered one of the ra- 

rest in the English language: it was in- 

tended to have been comprized in six 
volumes, only one of which was ever 
printed. In order to expedite the printing 
and delivery, three printers, Bowyer, Wood- 
fall, and Roberts, were employed, and one 
thousand impressions of the first volume 
struck off—but suppressed on the day of 
publication. Eight hundred and ninety 
copies were delivered to Mr. Madden, and 
all supposed to have been destroyed by him. 

Mr. Tutet pounenes a copy, and never 

heard but of one other, although he made 

diligent search for that purpose. 

“A copy was purchased by Mr. Bindley, 
at'Saunders’s Sale Room in 1818, for 8/. 15s. 
—See also Bibliotheca Marshalliana, by 
Stewart.” 

* Joe Miller’s Jests, 1745. 

“ Joe Miller, of mirth-exciting memory, 
was a lively comic actor, a great favourite 
of the town, and a very facetious com- 
panion; I am therefore sorry to strip him 
of his laurels, but as legitimacy is the order 
of the day, I must needs place the crown 
which Joe Miller has ururped so long and 
so successfully, upon the head of him who 
has the most just claim to it. 

* These jests then, which are as well 
known, and almost as often quoted as 
Shakespeare, are the production of Mr. 
John Mottley, who died October 30, 1750, 
author of several dramatic pieces ; heis also 
said to have hada hand in the composition 
of that many-fathered piece, ‘ The Devil 
to Pay,’ and who was the author of ‘ The 
Life of the Ccar, Peter the Great.’ It has 
also been surmised, and with some appear- 
ance of reason (see Reed’s Biographia Dra- 
matica), that Mr. Mottley was the compiler 
of the Lives of the Dramatic Writers, pub- 
lished at the end of Whincop’s Scanderbeg. 
It is certain that the Life of Mr. Mottley in 
that work is rendered one ‘of the most im- 


a number of: various incidents, as it seems 
improbable should have been known toany 
but himself, or some one nearly related to 
him. Among others, he relates the fol- 
lowing anectote, which contains some 
point :— 





portant in it, and is particularized by such’ 
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“©¢When Colonel Mottley (our author's 
father), who was a great favourite with 
King James II. came over on a secret ex- 
pedition from: the abdicated rftonarch, the 
government, who had by some means in- 
telligence of it, were very diligént in their 
endeavours to have him seized. The Colo- 
nel, however, was happy enough to elude 
their search, but several other persons were 
at different times seized through mistake 
forhim. Among the rest, it being well 
known that he frequently supped at the 
Blue Posts Tavern, in the Haymarket, with 
one Mr. Tredenham, a Cornish gentleman, 
particular directions were given for search- 
ing that house. Colonel Mottley, however, 
happening not to be there, the messengers 
found Mr. Tredenham alone, and with a 
heap of papers befure bim; these and him- 
seif they seized, and carried before the 
Earl of Nottingham, then Secretary. of 
State, 

 ¢ His Lordship, however, who could not 
fail but know him, as he was a member of 
the House of Commons, and nephew to the 
famous Sir Edward Seymour, asked him 
what all those papers contained: Mr, Tred. 
enham made answer, that they were only 
the several scenes of a play, which he had 
been scribbling for the amusement of a few 
leisure hours, upon which Lord Notting- 
ham requested just to look over them, which 
having done, he returned them again to 
the author, assuring him that he was per- 
fectly satisfied; for, Upon my word, said he, 
I can find no plot in them.’” 

“ Johnson’s (Dr. Saniuel) Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 8vo. First 
Edition. London, 1775. 

“ Dr. Lort’s copy sold in 1791, for 15s.; 
and, besides varicus MS. and printed ad- 
ditions, contained, according to Mr. Clarke's 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, ‘the can- 
celled partof p. 48, relative to Lichfield 
Cathedral; and, likewise, the cancelled part 
of p. 296,* respecting the Cave at Egg, 
and the transactions there.’ 

“ With respect to the first cancel, p. 48, 
in my copy of the first edition, which for- 
merly belonged to W. Williams, of Peniarth 
Uchaf, I find the following passage, speak- 
ing of the authorized dilapidations and un- 
roofing of the cathedrals of Elgin and Aber- 
deen, after the. Reformation, Dr. Johnson 
says, ‘The order was obeyed; the two 
churches were stripped, and the lead was 
shipped to be sold in Holland, I hope every 
reader will rejoice that this cargo of sacri- 
lege was lost at. sea. 

“ « Let us not, however, make too much 
haste. to despise our neighbours. Our own 
cathedrals are mouldering by unregarded 
dilapidation. It seems to be part of the 
despicable philosophy of the time to despise 
monumentsof sacred magnificence; and we 





* “ Query— Whether instead of 296 Mr. C. 
should not have said p. 154; as I find a passage 
on the subject there, whieh it is not at all im- 
probable our celebrated Lexicographer should 
afterwards wish to suppress. He there speaks 
of Macleod’s pursuit of ‘the Islanders of Egg, 
‘choking them with smoke, and leaving them 
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are in danger of doing that deliberately, 
which the Scots did not do- but in- the -un- 
settled state of an imperfect constitution.’ 

“The other ay 9 is as follows :— 
‘The inhabitants of Rum are fifty-eight 
families, who continued Papists fur some 
time after the Laird became a Protestant. 
Their adherence to the old religion, was 
strengthened by the countenance ef the 
Laird’s sister, a zealous Romanist, ‘till one 
Sunday, as they were going to Mass -under 
the conduct of their patroness, Maclean met 
them ou the way, gave one of them a blow 
onthe head with a yellow stick, I suppose 
a.cane, fur which the Erse had no name, 
and drove them to the Kirk, from which 
they have never since departed. Since the 
use of this method of conversion, the inha- 
bitants of Egg-and Canna, who continue 
Papists, call the Protestantism of Rum, the 
religion of the yel/ow stick. 

“¢The only Popish islands are Egg and 

Canna, Egg is the principal island of a 
parish, in which, though he has no-congre- 
gation, the Protestant minister resides. 1 
have heard of nothing;curious in it, but 
the cave in which a former generation of 
the islanders were smothered by Macleod. 
. If wehad travelled with more leisure, 
it had not been fit to have neglected the 
Popish islands. Popery is favourable to 
ceremony ; and, among ignorant nations, 
ceremony is the only preservative of tra- 
dition. . Since Protestantism was. extended 
to the savage parts of Scotland, it has per- 
haps been one of the chief labours of the 
minister to abolish.stated observances, be- 
cause they continucd the remembrance of 
the former religion. We, therefore, who 
came to hear old traditions, and see antiqua- 
ted manners, should: probably -have found 
thein among the Papists,’ 

“ I doubt that the quotations I have here 
made from the, first-edition in my. posses- 
sion, are the individual cancels alluded to, 
as being contained in Dr. Lort’s copy ; ‘but, 
whether they be or be not the same, the 
are extremely amusing ; and no oneI think 
can object to have placed before his eyes 
any thing written by Dr. Johnson. And I 
must be excused. for not being more cer- 
fain with respect to these cancels, as I 
spent aconsiderable time in fruitlessly ex- 
amining-Boswell’s Life of Johnson, to see 
if any mention is there made of the circum- 
stauce; and, after all, perhaps, overlooked 
what I was in search of; but as I have re- 
ferred to the cancelled pages, my mistake, 
if I have committed one, will, I trust, soon 
meet correction.” 


“* Stedman (Captain J. G.) Narrative of 
@ Five Years Expedition against the Re- 
volted Negroes of Surinam, in Guinea, on 
the Wild Coast of South America, from the 
Year 1772 to1777, eluciduting the History 
of that Country, and describing its Produs- 
tions. 2 vols. 4to, with a Portrait of the 
Author, engraved by Bartolozzi, and 80 
Engravings from Drawings by the Au- 
thor.* Lond. Johnson, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, 1806. 





* “ At the end of each volume is a list of 
plates, and directious for placing them.” 


“ Copies, with the plates coloured, of 
which I believe. very few exist, are rarely 
met with; a copy of this description sold 
ae the books of J. Follett, esq. in 1814, 
for 71. 

“ John Gabriel Stedman was a native of 
Scotland, and died at Tiverton, Devon, 
March 1, 1797, at the age of 52. He was 
buried at Bickley, near Tiverton, with this 
epitaph, written by himself, and at his own 
desire, placed over his tomb :— 

“ This Stedman leaves to you ; 

* As you'd be done by—do.” 

The rest, memento mori ; 

Here ends poor Stedman’s story.” 

We trust we have now made 1 our 
opinion that this is a very agreeable publi- 
cation ; for though many of the matters in 
these specimens may be familiar to the 
learned and inquisitive, we are convinced 
they will be thought various and excellent 
by the great majority of readers We hope 
Mr. Davis will be induced to add new (old) 
works to his future editions, 





The Expedition of Orsua and the Crimes of 
Aguirre. By Robert Southey, Esq. &c. 
London, 12mo., pp. 215. 

This tale of horrors was partially printed 
in the third volume of the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register, and is now presented by 
Mr. Southey. in a more convenient form, 
with additions. “ It is (says the author in 
his Preface) a frightful but salutary story ; 
exemplifying that power which intoxicates 
weak men, makes wicked ones mad. 
This is an important truth, and has not 
been sufficiently observed; but as the first 
part of the maxim is proved by Rienzi and 
Massienello, so is the second by the 
fanatics of Cromwell’s age, and the mons- 
ters of the French revolution, as. well as by 
the history of Eastern despots and Roman 
emperors, The pressure of the atmosphere 
is not more necessary for the animal life of 
than, than the restraints of law and order 
are for his moral being.” 

We have never fuund much gratification 
in contemplating such pictures as this nar- 
rative exhibits; yet it must be confessed, 
that, besides the fearful interest of such 
details, there is in them a philosophical 
utility, since they teach us to what a dread- 
ful pitch of atrocity human nature is sus- 
ceptible of being carried, and thence to the 
obvious inference, that the first steps in 
crime, and the first manifestations of an 
appetite for blood, ought to be repelled 
with the firmest severity: the present 
state of Spain is perhaps the best commen 
tary that can be offered on this text, and it 
certainly adds greatly to the appositeness of 
Mr. Southey’s publication at this time. 

We will not particularize the sources 
whence the facts are derived; suffice it to 
say that they are not very generally known 
even in Spanish literature. 

_ In 1560, accumulated rumours of a na- 
tion in the interior of South America, 
called the Omaguas, and abounding with 
gold and diamonds, so inflamed the cupidity 
of the Spanish colonists in Peru, that an 
expedition was fitted out to discover and 
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conquer. this country, and-add the renowa- 
ed El Dorado to the boundless extent of 
European settlement. The command was 
entrusted to Don Pedro Orsua, a valiant 
but barbarous officer, and a knight of 
Navarre. His force consisted of 300 
Dan about forty of whom were men 
of rank, and 100 Mestizos, or the offspring 
of a mixed parentage. A more desperate: - 
band it seems hardly possible to have col- 
lected. Many of its members. had been 
notorious in the sanguinary canspiracies, 
tumults, and rebellions which at that 
eriod distracted the pdssessions of King 

hillip. The very best were ruthless 
soldiers ; the majority ruffians, whose souls 
revelled in merciless murder and extermi- 
nation. 

Orsua took with him his beautiful mis- 
tress Donna Ines, and a number of other 
women, related to individuals among the 
troops, accompanied them. The com- 
mander was warned, by a friend, of the 


‘| danger of this example, arid of the cha- 


racter of the most depraved of his asso- 
ciates ; but he neglected the advice, and fell 
a sacrifice to his imprudence. Several pre- 
liminary and separate expeditions are re- 
corded on the Cocama and other rivers, 
before we find the whole force united on 
the Orellana, about 700 leagues from their 
post of starting. Here the tragedy com- 
menced, by the assassination of Orsua. 
The circumstances are thus related :— 
“The night of New-year’s-day was 
fixed upon for the murder, because that 
being a festival, it was thought there would 
be less guard than usual, little as there 
was at any time. His angel made 
one effort more to save him. A negro of 
Vandera’s discovered what had been de- 
termined ; and, at the risk of his own life, 
found means to go to Orsua’s lodging, to tell 
him of his danger. Orsua had brought his 
bane with him in that unhappy woman ; 
he was alone with her when the negro ar- 
rived; even on such an errand the man 
could not obtain admittance; he dared not 
tarry, and therefore imparted his intelli- 
gence to a black slave of the general’s; and 
the slave, being perhaps in the conspiracy, 
or, it may be, hating his master, never de- 
livered the important charge with which he 
had been entrusted. When it was night, 
the chief conspirators assembled, and sent 
a mestizo, in Guzman’s name, to beg a 
little oil at Orsua’s; a pretext this for dis- 
covering whether he was alone. Ata late 
hour they sallied out; Montoya and Chaves, 
eager to be the. murderers, got before the 
rest, and found .Orsua in his hammock, 
talking with a page. He asked them what 
they wanted at such an hour, and they ran 
him through. Wounded as he was, he 
rose to take his shield and sword, but by 
this time the others entered, and he had 
scarcely cried out vainly, Contession:! con- 
fession ! and exclaimed, Miserere mei Deus / 
God have mercy upon me! before he was 
killed. The murderess immediately sallied 
out, crying Liberty! liberty! Long live 
the King! the tyrantis slain! Awakened 
by the cry, Vargas (the second in command, ) 
put on his arms, and went out toward 








A22. 
Orsua’s ing, with his sword and shield, 
and the ineffectual wand of authority in his 
hand. The conspirators, who were now in 
search of him, met their victim, and sur- 
rounded him; his weapons were taken from 
him, and they disarmed him ; the armour 
was hardly off when Martin Perez stabbed 
him with such violence in the ribs, that the 

‘ sword passed clean through, wounded the 
man severely who was disarming him on 
the other side.” 

A series of atrocious murders succeeded 
this, in order to get rid of those attached to 
the hapless general: and though Guzman 
was elected King, Aguirre not only acquired 
the chief authority, but was the fountain of 
all these bloody issues. ‘ This. man, so 
unhappily notorious in American waren 4 
had supported himself in Peru, by the trade 
of breaking-in horses. In the rebellion of 
Don Sebastian de Castilla, he had borne so 
active a part, that he was sentenced todeath, 
and would assuredly have been executed, 
could he have been taken; but when a par- 
don was offered to all offenders who would 
join the king’s standard against Giron, he 
took advantage of the proclamation, and 
came from his hiding-place. For some 
subsequent villainy, he was again con- 
demned, together with Zalduendo, and 
would have been hanged at Cuzco; but he 
broke prison, and remained in the woods 
till he tound an opportunity of joining Orsua. 
His hope was, that Orsua would rebel ; 
being disappointed in this, he Jaid a plan 
for mardering him. Such had. been. the 

neral irregularity of his conduct, that in 
Peru he was commonly called Aguirre el 
foco, the madman; en § assuredly his after 
atrocities were such, that it is oply to mad- 
ness they can be imputed.” 

Valdera and Zalduendo, two of the prin- 
cipal men appointed to offices under the 
new system, contended four the possession 
of the widowed Donna Ipes. Valdera ren- 
dered himsejf obnoxious to Aguirre; and 
his rival leaguing with the latter, “ they 
raised a report that Vandera designed to 
murder Guzman, and make himself gene- 
yal. Weak as he was, Guzman did not 
believe a report which was known to origi- 
nate with Aguirre, till Zalduendo asserted 
with ap oath, that he had. proof of the in- 
tention from Vandera’s own lips; and that 
the office of Camp-master, when this second 
muttiny should have succeeded, was to be 

iven to Christoval Hernandez, a man who 

d infamously distinguished himself in the 
rebellions of Gonzalo Pizarro, and Giron, 
Guilt had made Guzman suspicious, and 
suspicion made him cruel; he invited these 
iwo men to 9 game at cards, instructed 
Aguirre when to come in with a band of 
assassins, and thus murdered them as trea- 
cherously as they had murdered Orsua. 
The main mover of the mischief was then 
restored to his office of Camp-master.” 

A change of counsels now ensued, and 
instead of seeking further for El Dorado, it 
was resulyed to return and subjugate Peru. 
But soon new massacres and revolutions 
again altered their destination,  Zalduen- 
glo, whom the death of Vandera had left 
without a cgympetitor, obtained Donna Ines 





for bis mistress, and requested for her and 
her companion, a Meéstiza woman, by name 
Maria de Soto, beds on board one of the 
brigantines. Aguirre, “ brutal in. every 
thing, replied, that there should be no beds 
on board, for they took up room which was 
wanting fur things of more importance. 
When Zalduendo returned to the women 
after this fruitless application, he broke out 
in expressions of anger at the unexpected 
Sepa and his words were pre- 
sently reported to Aguirre, who had _his 
spies every where. It was also told him, 
that on the preceding day, when Donna 
Ines was weeping over the funeral of a mes- 
tiza girl, she exclaimed, ‘ God be merciful 
to thee, my child! thou wilt have sneny 
companions before many days are over!’ 
This was sufficient provocation for a wretch 
whodelighted in murder, and he immediate- 
ly assembled his ruffians. Zalduendo hear- 
ing this, knew to what end they were col- 
lected, and hastened to Guzman to tell him 
of his fears, and entreat protection. Guz- 
man bade him be under_no apprehensions, 
and sent one of his captains to Aguirre to 
pacify him, and obtain from him an assur- 
ance that he intended no violence. The 
captain met Aguirre with his band of assas- 
sins on the way; they heard his bidding, 
and learning from it where their victim had 
sought refuge, proceeded to Guzman’s 
quarters, and, in spite of his commands, 
cries, and even supplications, murdered 
Zalduendo before his face. The wretch 
then dispatched a mestizo, named Francisco 
Carrion, and Anton Llamoso, one of his 
serjeants, to kill Donna Ines, that no far- 
ther mischief might arise on her account. 
Not glutted with killing her, these ruffians 
repeatedly stabbed her after she was dead, 
as if they took an unnatural delight in 
mangling a form which had been so beau- 
tiful. They then divided her effects, which 
were of considerable value, between them, 
as the wages of their bloody work.” 

The destruction of the puppet king speed- 
ily followed, and made way for the open 
supremacy of the wretch Aguirre. “The 
brigantines,” continues the narrative, “ were 
now completed ; he ordered all the canoes 
to be moored beside them, giving especial 
command, that not one should be removed 
from that station without his permission ; 
and he embarked hisown baggage and that 
of his adherents, —s in case his de- 
signs should be anticipated, to get on board, 
and leave Guzman with his party upon the 
island. Two-nights before the time fixed 
for the departure of the army, he collected 
his adherents ; and, having set a guard to 
cut off all communication with the lower 
end of the island, where Guzman was quar- 
tered (which, on so narzow a slip of land 
was easily effected), he told them he had 
occasion for their help to chastise certain 
captains who were rebellious against the 
prince, wherefore he requested that they 
would follow him, and do as they were 
bound, - With that, he led them to the 
epee of Montoya,.and Miguel Boledo, 
the admiral, which were at the upper end 
of the island, broke in upon them, and 
stabbed them both. This done, he turned 
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back, telling his people that the same work 
was to be done at the other extremity of 
the encampment, and he named the per- 
sons who were tobe put to death there, 
and appointed ten of them to each murder, 
It was remarked, that perhaps they might 
mistake one another in the darkness, and 
some mischief might ensue ; so he agreed 
to wait till day-break, having set such 
that no alarm could be conveyed, 
evertheless, such was his precaution, that, 
instead of passing the night on shore, he 
and the rest of his men went on board the 
brigantines, where they kept watch, ready 
ata moment’s notice to cut their cables, 
and fall down the stream. At morning 
they landed to complete their purpose : 
two of his most intimate confidants were 
made acquainted with the design of killing 
Guzman, and charged with the execution 
of it; their names were Juande Aguirre 
and Martin Perez. Itseems as if he did 
not dare let this intention be generally 
known; for, as they were on their way to 
head-quarters, the wretch told his’ ruffians 
to have especial reverence towards their 
prince ; and charged them that, if his Ex- 
cellency, being of atender nature, and not 
knowing the treason his captains had com- 
mitted, should endeavour to protect them, 
they should be careful not, by any chance, 
towound him while they were executing 
their duty. The first victim whom they 
dispatched was Henao, the priest who had 
administered their oath of treason. They 
then entered Guzman’s lodgings; he was 
in bed, but starting up at their coming, 
and seeing Aguirre, he exclaimed, * What 
is all this, my father?’ for by that term he 
was accustomed to call him since the mar- 
riage had been contracted. The wretch 
bade his Excellency feat nothing, and 
ange on to the inner apartment, where 
e slew Serrano, Duarte, and Balthasar 
Cortes Cano; meantime the two confi- 
dants discharged their harquebusses into 
the body of Guzman, and afterwards re- 
peatedly stabbed him ; thus concluding his 
miserable and disgraceful part of rovalty.” 
Aguirre now assumed the command; 
and almost every day was stained with 
ferocious and horrible assassinations. We 
are sorry we have little else to extract, but 
in this part one example shall serve. The 
leader determined on sailing down the 
Orellana to the ocean, “ Before they set 
out, Aguirre took all their weapons from 
those soldiers of whom he had any doubt: 
then he set sail. They had not proceeded 
far, when it came into his head that he 
would have the Comendador Guevara 
killed. Llamoso, who was sent to commit 
this murder, began —— him with a 
blunt sword ; but when the old knight in- 
treated that he would not butcher him thus 
cruelly with ~-_ a weapon, on a 
him hisown er, and giving him severa 
wounds with Pg him overboard while 
yet living and crying out for confession, a3 
the water closed over him. The manner 
of this murder served Aguirre and his 
Carop-master, Perez, for matter of mirth 
and mockery when the two brigantines 
came together.” 
(To bg concluded in our next.) 
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Bert CRONE 

“THE, CORONATION 

(Continued.) 

[Onr last Namber described the Hall at West- 
minster as it was arranged for crowning their 
late Majesties.] ; i 
“The preparations within the Abbey, 

which was splendidly hung with tapestry, 

consisted of a theatre or stage, of three 
steps, built in the choir, covered with car- 
peting, and having two thrones, or chairs 
of state, placed thereon. Eastward of 
these, and nearer St. Edward’s chapel, were 
laced two other chairs; with désks and 

neeling cushions, to which their majesties 
were first conducted at their entrance to 
the Abbey. More eastward still, and oppo- 
site the altar, was placed the ancient chair 
of St. Edward, in which the king, was after- 
wards crowned and anointed. On’the.south- 
side; or right: hand, of St. Edward’s chair, 
were placed two others, with desks and 
kneeling cushions, as before, where their 

Majesties were seated during the singing 

of the Litany* and the preaching of the 

sermon; and at the north-siile of the altar 
were a chair, desk, and cushion, for the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, covered with 

purple velvet. 

“ The other erections in the church were 
the various seats and galleries for the Peers 
and Peeresses, great officers and foreign- 
ers of distinction, the heralds, spectators, 
musicians, &c. and for the different per- 
sons who fornied the procession, but who 
had no active part in the Coronation cere- 
mony. The nave, the choir, the transeps, 
and every part of the spacious Abbey, was 
occupied by galleries, with benches rising 
oue above another, and’ to’ which persons 
were admitted by tickets from the Earl 
Marshal, and those t> whom the seats 
were appropriated, whether Peers, Privy 
Councillors, or other great officers of 
state. 

“ Ceremony of the Coronation. 

“When the procession arrived at the 
Abbey, the drums and trumpets which 
commenced it, immediately turned up 
stairs into their gallery over the entrance. 
Then the six clerks, conducted by two of 
the officers of arms, proceeded on to the 
Theatre, ascended the steps of it, and 
placed themselves in their proper galleries 
on either side. These were followed by the 
King’s Chaplains, Aldermen, &c. as far 
as the Chiet Justices, who proceeded on in 
a similar manner, and then took their seats 
oneach sid¢ of the choir. The choir, pre- 
bendaries, and Dean of Westminster, on 
their entrance, fell off to the left, until 
their Majesties had come within the church, 
while the ‘two persons next following con- 
tinued on to their stations on the north-side 
of the altar, The children and gentlemen 
of the Chapel-Royal afterwards proceeded 
to their seats on either side of the area be- 
fore the altar; thé remainder of the vocal 
Music retired to a high gallery on the south 
side of the same, and the instrumental to 
one on the north-side of the aréa next the 


| en 





* We are glad to find that the musical parts 


are to be abridged at the approaching solem- 
nity. Ed, PP 4 
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pulpit. The seats of the master of he on his cope, and the Bishops who were to 


Jewel-House and the Privy Councillors;ttet 
Peers, were on the north-side of the area, 
where St. Edward's chair was placed, and 
next to where the Bishops were situated. 
The Baronesses were then conducted by an 
officer of arms, to their seats on the north- 
side of the Theatre, and the Barons to a 
similar gallery on the south. The Viscount- 
essesand the Viscounts were placed to the 
east of the former, and through the whole 
ceremony of seating the procession, the 
Peeresses were conducted to the north-side 
of the area, and the Peers to the south. 

“ About half-past one o’clock their Ma- 
jestics entered the Abbey, and the. service 
immediately commenced by the Westmin- 
ster choir singing Purcel’s Anthem, taken 
from Psalm cxxii. v. 1—7. ‘J was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
House of the Lord.’ 

“ During the Anthem, as their Majesties 
passed through the budy of thechurch, the 
ceremony of placing the remainder of the 
procession was continued. The Serjeants 
at Arms, the Gentlemen Pensioners, and 
the Barons of the Cinque-Ports who bore 
the canopies, were left a short distance 
within the choir, or else immediately at the 
entrance; but. the Archbishop and the 
supporting Bishops, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, the Great Officers of State, the Lords 
who bore the regalia, and garter, were 
placed immediately about their Majesties. 
After the Anthem, the choristers passed on 
to their gallery at the back of the choir, and 
the prebendaries to their stations at the 
south-side of the altar. When the King 
and Queen arrived at their chairs, after 
their private devotions, both were seated; 
and upon the conclusion of the anthem, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, together with 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, the Lord High Constable, 
the Earl Marshal, and Garter going before 
them, proceeded to the east-side of the 
Theatre, and afterwards to the south, west, 
and north, where’ his grace made 

“ THE RECOGNITION. 

“Sirs—I here present unto you Kine 
Grorce the Third, the undonbted Kive of this 
Realm; wherefore all you who are come this 
day todo your homage, are you willing to do 
the same ? 

“ The reply to this demand was, loud and 
repeated acclamations from all present, of 
‘Gop save King George the Third’ At 
every different time the recagnition of his 
Majesty was made, he turned to that side 
of the Theatre where the Archbishop and 
the great officers were standing, and at the 
last time the trumpets flourished. After 
the recognition followed another anthem, 
taken from Psalm xxi. v.1—6. ‘ The King 
shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord,’ which 
was sung by the choir, their Majesties being 
seated in their chairs of state. 

“ The altar and the passage to it were 
then prepared for the King’s first oblation ; 
the former by having the Bible, paten,; and 
chalice, placed upon it, and the latter by 
carpets and cushions being spread on the 
floor by the officers of the wardrobe. Then 


the Archbishop of Canterbury having pati 


sing ‘the Litany being also vested, his Ma- 
jesty, attended by the two Bishops whe 
supported him in the procession, the Dean 
of Westminster, and the Lords bearing the 
regalia, passed onward to the altar, where, 
uncovered and kneeling upon the steps, he 
made his offering. This consisted of a 
pall or altar-covering of cloth of gold, and 
an ingot of the pure metal of ene pound in 
Troy weight. The first of which was pra- 
vided by the Master of the Great Wardrobe, 
and the: second by the Treasurer of the 
Household. They were then given by these 
officers to the Lord Great Chamberlain, by 
him to the King, who delivered them to 
the Archbishop, by whom the one was 
placed upon the altar, and the other in the 
oblation-basin. The Queen’s offering was 
next made in a similar manner, and con- 
sisted of an altar-cloth as before. Before 
their Majesties arose from their knees, a 
prayer was said by the Archbishop. 

** At the conclusion of this prayer, their 
Majesties were conducted to the chairsof 
state on the south-side ef the altar, where 
they kneeled during the Litany which fol- 
owed. The Lords who carried the regalia 
then came in order to the altar, whereon 
the whole was laid, with the exception of 
the swords; after which ceremony they res 
turned to their former situations. The 
Litany and other setvices were then per- 
formed. The sermon, which directly suc- 
ceeded, was a short, plain, and appropriate 
discourse, preached by’ Dr. Robert Drum- 
mond, then Lord Bishop of Salisbury, but 
who, before the end of September, was 
translated to the Archiepiscopal See of 
York, which was at that time vacant, ia 
consequence of the decease of Dr. Jou 
Gilbert, who died on July 9th, 1761. ‘Fhe 
text of this sermon, which was published by 
special command, was taken from 1 Kings, 
x—9: * Because the Lord loved Tsrael jor 
ever, therefore made he Thee King, to db 
judgment and justice’ The Bishop, from 
these words, shewed, firstly, that when 
good Kings reign, they are the means by 
which a people are blessed, as the advan- 
tage was not so much to Solomon as to 
Israel; and, secondly, that the duty of 
royalty, was to do judgment and justice. 
Of the concluding part of this discourse, .a 
transcript is here given :— 


“¢ ¢What, then, remains, but to exhort you ; 
and what can be more becoming this great and 
solemn occasion, than to offer up the most fer- 
vent supplications, with one mind, to Heaven’; 
that the Holy Spirit of that God, in whose pre- 
sence the King and people are. preparing te 
declare their mutual engagements, may pour 
into their hearts a sincere zeal for each others 
happiness, and unite them in the strictest bands 
of affection ?. May the Sacred Oath which our 
Sovereign takes at the altar of the King of 
Kings, ever recur to his mind, as the genuine 
intentions of his own heart ! 
which we pay him in all truth and faithfulness, 
be bound upon our hearts and winds with the 
ties of duty, gratitude, and Jove ; and from ns 
may unfeigned loyalty spread itself throngh all 
ranks, give a right temper to the conduct of all 
his subjects, and establish his kingdom! May 
justice and judgment be the habitation of dis 





May the homage. 
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throne! May mercy and truth go before his 
face! May the Almighty mark every year with 
fresh instances of his goodness to him, and to 
his people! May every happiness. of private 
life alleviate the cares of royalty, and every 
blessing of public prosperity, yea, and abun- 
dance of peace be in his day! Late may he be 
called to an Heavenly crown of eternal glory, 
and here, through the mercy of the Most ftigh, 
to these kingdoms, long with unsullied lustre 
may his crown flourish, under the guidance of 
that. wisdom, in whose right hand are lenyth of 
days and honour !—Amen.’ 


“ When the sermon was concluded, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury went up to the 
King, and, standing before him, said, 

“Is your Majesty willing to make the De- 
claration ? 

To which the King answered, 

* T am willing. 

“ The Archbishop being previously pro- 
vided with the form of words written on a 
— roll, then proceeded to read to 

is Majesty the following 
“* DECLARATION, 

“J, Georce the Third, by the Grace of 
Gop, Kine of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. do solemnly 
and sincerely, in the presence-of Gop, profess, 

‘ testify, and declare, that I do believe, that in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not 
any Transubstaatiation of the Elements of Bread 
and Wine intu the Body and Blood of Christ, at 
or after the Consecration thereof, by any person 
whatsoever; and that the invocation or aderation 
of the Virgin Mary, or any other Saint, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass, as they are used in the 
Church of Rome, are superstitions and idola- 
trons, And I do solemnly, in the presence of 
Gop, profess, testify, and declare, that I do 
make this Declaration, and every part thereof, 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read 
unto me, as they are commonly understood by 
the English Protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, 
and without any dispensation already granted 
ime for this purpose by the Pope, or any other 
authority or person whatsoever, or without any 
hope of any such dispensation from any person 
or authority whatsoever, or without thinking 
that Iam, or may be’ acquitted ‘before Gop or 
man, or absolved of this Declaration, or any 
part thereof, although the Pope, or any other 
person or persons, or power whatsoever, should 
dispense with, or annul the same, or declare 
that it was null and void from the beginning. 

* After his Majesty had repeated this 
declaration, a silver standish was brought, 
and he subscribed his name to it on the top 
of his desk or faldstool.* To this succeeded 
the Coronation Oath, which the Archbishop 
began to administer, by first asking the 
King, 

“Su is your Majesty willing to take the 

oath ? 

To which the King having answered, 

“ Tam willing, 
“ The Archbishop then put the following 


questions to the King, whose replies were 
made from a book which he held in his 


ds. 
“ Archbishop.— Will you solemnly promise and 





* The word Faldstool is originally Saxon, 


and signifies ‘a seat, before which are placed a | ‘ 


kneeling cushion avd desk, for the purpose of 
falling duwu tv in the acts of devotion, 





sw@ar'to govern the people of {this kingdom of 
Great Britain, and the dominions thereto be- 
longing, according to the Statutes in Parlia- 
ment agreed on, and the respective laws and 
customs of the same? 

“ King.—I solemnly promise so to do, 

“% Archbishop.—Will you, to your power, 
cause law and justice in mercy, to be executed 
in al] your judgments ? 

“ King.—I will. 

“ Archbishop.—Will you, to the utmost of 
your power, maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law? And 
will you maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the Church of England, and the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, as by law established, within the king- 
doms of England, Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, and 
the territories thereunto belonging, before the 
union of the two kingdoms? And will you 
preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of Eng- 
land, and to the churches there committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall appertain to them, or any of 
them. 

“ King.—All this I promise to do. 

“ His Majesty then arose out of his chair, 
and, attended by his supporters, went un- 
covered to the altar, where, kneeling upon 
the steps, and laying his hand upon the 
Holy Gospel, he said," 

“ The things which I have here before pro- 
mised, I will perform and keep. So help me 
God. 


“ He then kissed the book, and signed 
the Oath, as he had already done the De- 
claration. 

“ On the King’s return to his chair, the 
third anthem of * Come Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire,’ composed by ‘Turner, was 
sung by the Archbishop and the choir, 

The next part of the ceremony is the 
Anointing. 

“ The uke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Hertford, and 
the Earl of Waldegrave, being all Knights 
of the Garter, held over his head a rich 
covering, and the Dean of Westminster 
stood by holding the consecrated oil and 
spoon; then the Archbishop pouring some 
out, anointed his Majesty on the head, 
breast, and hands, in the forin of a cruss, 
using nearly the same words each time, 
namely-— 

“ Be thy head anointed with holy oil, as 
kings, priests, and prophets were anointed, * 

‘© Be thy breast anointed with holy oil. 

* Be thy hands anointed with holy oil. And 
as Sol was anointed king, by Zadok the 
priest, and Nathan the prophet, so be you 
anointed, blessed, and consecrated King over 
this people, whom the Lord your God hath given 
you to rule and govern, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. * 

“ The King then kneeled down, and the 
Archbishop said over him a blessing. 

( To be continued.) 








LADY MORGAN’S ITALY. 
(Concluded.) 
The observations made by this lady at 
Naples, furnish a few quotations less ex- 


ceptionable than that with which our pre- 
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ceding notice terminated, the utter folly 
and mendacity of which were too glaring to 
need comment; and with these we con- 
clude :—The following is very lively, and 
displays an excellent talent for descrip. 
tion :— oy 

“In the enjoyments of virtd, there are 
few sensations. more pleasurable than that 
with which the Museo Borbonico is en- 
tered, after a visit to Pompeii; when we 
proceed to that range of apartments spe- 
cially consecrated tothe relics of the buried 
cities of Vesuvius, and called ‘ La Galleria 
di Pesto, Pompeii, Pozzuoli,’ -&c. &c. &c, 

“This collection presents a series of 
history taught by forms! of records pre. 
served in material objects; and the precise 
degree of civilization to which the ancients 
had attained, is here learned more effec- 
tually in the details of their kitchens, ban- 

uctting-rooms, and toilettes, than in the 
atmiliar letters of Cicero and Pliny, and in 
all the ruins, or all the rubbish of Rome. 
Here nothing is wanting tv complete the 
series of information conveyed to posterity, 
but the generation itself who benefitted by 
these accommodations and elegancies; and 
who seem to have been buried alive for the 
information of future races. Nothing but 
such a convulsion of nature as annihilated 
the unhappy inhabitants of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, could have preserved such 
memorials of ancient habits and manners, 
during the one thousand eight hundred 
years which have intervened. 

“ The first room of the gallery contains 
the furniture of kitchens evidently belong- 
ing to some houses bien montces. The 
French baterie de cusine seems to have in-- 
vented nothing, not to have added a cusse- 
role to the gastronomic necessaries of anti- 
quity. From the elegant silver butter- 
melter of a Parisian Amphitryon, to the 
capacious turbot-boiler of an English alder- 
man, every culinary article. may be. found 
among the débris of the kitchens of Pompeii. 
The specific purposes of these vessels are 
evident ; but the elegance of their’ work- 
manship leaves modern luxury hopeless, 
Cullenders, sieves, pots, kettles, saucepans, 
&c. &c, are almost all of bronze or fine 
metal. Many afford evidence of having 
been silvered within; and the handles 
were of such exquisite forms, that any one 
of them might afford a subject for taste to 
descanton. To the kitchen succeeded the 
contents of the pantry—knives, forks, 
spoons, &c. The water-urn, having a 
place fur a heater, was beautiful beyond 
description, and might now serve the pur- 
poses of the most setherché tea-table. A 
stove that shows an anticipation of Rum- 
ford discoveries, and combines great ele 
gance with economy, is, in form and con 
struction, infinitely superior to the modern 
Italian brazier, and, like that, probably was 
placed in the center of the apartments. 
The household bell is not only most ex- 
quisite in its workmanship, but clear and 
silvery in its tones. The scales are finely 
wrought, and the weights moulded in beau- 
tiful busts. Several dishes of bronze, sil- 
vered, and exquisitely chased, with bandles 
to come off and on, evinee the fiys organi 
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zalivn of a peuple who sought, even in the 

coarsest details of life, for torms to gratify 

their elegant and high-wrought imagina- 
"tions. 

“ The furniture of an adjoining room is 
still more sumptuous and ingenious; it 
contains objects belonging to the best 
apartments of private houses, and to the 
temples. The principal and most beauti- 
ful among these are the lamps, endless in 
variety of form, size, and workmanship. 
Some of them, with other toys, were the 
furniture of some Pompeian girl’s baby- 
house. Numbers were hung by the most 
Léautifully wrought chains, others were for 
standing on their own bases, or. with 
branches, &c. &c. Some now stand on fine- 
formed tripods, as when they lighted a ves- 
tibule, or a sleeping-room ; and both are so 
delicate and small, that a French petite- 
maitresse, having sealed a billet-doux with 
the flame of the lamp, might have put the 
lamp and tripod into her ridicule. Many 
of the tripods are made to shut up in a 
very small compass, and are portable. The 
vases of bronze and alabaster are countless 
and unrivalled by any thing in modern in- 
vention, both’ for sbape and ornament. 
Seats, of the most beautiful bronze, fold up 
like garden-chairs. The writing-stands 
might equally answer for a Pliny, or for 
an Aspasia. 

“Then comes a series of evidences of 
the dissipation and vanity of the ancients: 
dice, tickets for thé theatres (like the opera- 
hones of the Haymarket); some probably 
belonging to the genius of tashion—the 
lady J——, of Herculaneum; dressing- 
boxes that might answer for the trousseaus 
of the royal brides of the Bourbons; mir- 
rors small and portable, of polished metal; 
rouge more durable than Martin ever sold; 
bodkins, bracelets, and combs. of every 
size and form, not only most delicately 
wrought for the golden. tresses of patrician 
beauty, but great horn-combs for the matted 
locks of negligent plebeians—a hint to the 
government of Naples, on which it might 
knprove, by establishing a cumb-manutac- 
tury, and Issuing an ukase to oblige the 
people to buy and use its produce. 

“ The number of vases, indiscriminately 
and vulgarly called Etruscan, is immense; 
many made of fine earth, and representing 
beautiful groups on their polished surfaces, 
seemed to have been the porcelain of anti- 
quity; and, by the cups and ewers of the 
sae material, one might be tempted to 
adopt the creed of the Cicerone of Pompeii, 
and suppose that the Roman ladies sipped 
— rye ‘villas on the coasts of -Por- 

ici and Pusilipo. ‘The elegant little bronze 
bedstead un which the ae ane placed at 
certain festivals of the gods (when scenes 
were represented like the Presepio’s of 
Christian Italy), give a perfect idea of a 
dowestic couch, and account for the small- 
ness of the rooms in which. they were 
Placed : they differ but little from what is 
called the Grecian scroll in modern fur- 
Diture! j 

“ A collection of Egyptian vases and 
figures, which were. the antiquities of our 
ancients, give au idea vf their antiquarian 





cabinets, and aptly close the most interest- 
ing and singular collection in the world.” 
* * * * 

“In this room we visited Sir Humphry 
Davy, who was employed in unrolling the 
manuscripts which, reduced to a state of 
charcoal by the eruption, have thus been 
reserved for modern inspection. There 

s been already unrolled a Treatise on 
Music, by Philodemus;. two books of Epi- 
curus, and the fragments of an hervic 
poem attributed to Rabirius. Most of the 
seventeen hundred manuscripts found in 
Herculaneum, are,. it is said, capable of 
being unrolled. Those which are daily 
found in Pompeii are reduced to dust by 
humidity, and are beyond recall. 

“ The process by which the MSS. are dis- 
played is curious. A small frame, resem- 
bling a book-binder’s sewing-frame, sup- 
ports the tissue to which the scales of the 
volumen, as it is unrolled, are attached 
with a strong gum. The characters traced 
upon the substance are only distinguished 
by a slight shade of difference in the black- 
ness of the whole charred surface. The 
operatiun has succeeded so far as to dis- 
cover the text (with many lacune, indeed, 
but tolerably legible); but there:is little to 
be expected from this source in the way of 
discovery. An immense number of volumes 
have been so far unrolled as to ascertain 
their contents, and there are scarcely any of 
intrinsic value; but are such. as might be 
expected in the obscure library .of an ob- 
secure country town. Much more may be 
hoped from the labours of the Abate May, 
in retracing the half obliterated MS. of pa- 
limpsestic parchments.” 

a * * * * 

“ The king never goes forth for the chase 
without arming himself with a heron’s 
foot; which he places in his button hole, 
as the most effective charm against the 
Monacelo (the Neapolitan hobgoblin), or 
against the ill-luck of meeting an old 
woman or a priest, as he crosses the thresh- 
old—both ill omens for the day!) When 
Lord *** came to an audience to take 
leave of his Majesty on his return to Eng- 
land, the King told him he had a little 
bouquet d’adieuw for him; and when his 
lordship probably dreamed of a gold snuff- 
box with the royal face set round with bril- 
liants on the lid, he was presented with the 
heron’s foot, as a spell against all accidents 
in an English .fox-chase, and a remem- 
brance of reyal fricndship and Neapolitan 
field sports.” 

*. * * * 

“ That the royal theatre of the Church 
and State, visited by the sovereign, and 
presided by a duke, should be bound to a 
rigid observance of the. Lent, did not sur- 
prise us; but that the interdictions of the 
church should -have reached even to the 
theatre of Pulchinello, who, after the King 
and the Madonna, is decidedly the most 
powerful personage in Naples, did both dis- 
appoint and surprise us; and the more so, 
as we were seated in our box, prepared for 
the due exercise of * broad grins,” before 
we were aware that Pulchinello had sub- 
mitted to that power which sovereigns hades 
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not resisted, and that his place on the 
stage of the San Carlino was taken by the 
prophet Elijah !! The play was the * Com- 
media Sagra” uf * Acabe,” which opens 
with a dialogue between the, prophet and: 
the widow, whose child he restores, and 
with whom. the son of Jezahel is in love, 
The scene of Elijah in the king’s court is: 
extremely curious.. Acabe accuses him of 
heresy and sedition —in a word, of being a 
radical reformer, disturbing the ancient 
laws and religion of the state, which, con- 
firmed by ages, had covered the land with 
unceasing prosperity. To all this. Elijah 
replies, that his mission is from heaven ; 
that he is sent to overturn the reigning re- 
ligion; and that he will work miracles to 
prove the truth of his assertions, which 
shall leave no doubts on the mind of the 
king. Upon this the high priest of the. 
idolatrous Acabe is called in to back his 
master, at whose sight Elijah cannut con- 
tain his ire, and a dialogue ensues, which 
called forth the rapturous plaudits of the 
audience: Elijah, in,a threatening attitude, 
calls his antagonist * un scelerato impio J” 
the high priest terms him ‘ un scelerato 
ingannatore !’ and nothing remains for 
them butto proceed to blows, when the 
king, to save the church a scandal, with 
difficulty parts them, and it is agreed that 
both are to meet in a cerlain cavern, and 
decide their superiority by miraeles., This 
scene discovers the impositions of the false 
prophet, who is. ‘ tutto confuso, when 
his materials for miracle-making are found 
in the cave, consisting of sticks, matches, 
&c. &c. &c.; while a long prayer of the 
true prophet’s not only brings down fire 
from heaven, which consumes the king, 
queen, and heir-apparent, but at the same 
ume brings down a fine full-grown angel, 
vibrating in the air between. four pulleys, 
while the prophet settles hisnself in an arm- 
chair for the purposes of translation: first, 
however, as he was about to ascend, he 
stepped forward, and gave out the play for 
the. following evening; then. re-seating 
himself, he threw down an old cloak on his 
successors head, who was in look and garb 
the very image of a Jew clothes-man in the 
streets of London. 

‘© We: observed upon this occasion, that 
the theatre was filled with women and their 
children; and that many of the bones in- 
cluded the whole family of the lower citta- 
dini class, even to the livery-boy and the 
baby ; for it seems to be a sort of duty to 
attend these sacred dramas in Lent; and 
all that appears so singular and even pro- 
fane in these exhibitions to the foreign 
spectator, is by them attended to with re- 
verence and interest. When the false 
prophet was praying to his false gods, and 
Elijah kept crying in a taunting tone, 
‘pit forte !—nun t’ ascoltano!’ — (Cry 
louder !—they don’t hear you!) the audi- 
ence clapped their hands, and exclaimed, 
‘ Bravo, Elijah! bravo!’ and our Tuscan 
servant, who stood in the back of our box, 
and who had taken it fur granted, that he 
had come to. see the Neapulitan Pulchi- 
nello,. did not discover his mistake tll 
} Elijab’s long prayer, in the last scene, un- 
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Se - 
deceived him;:when he ubserved to me as 
he announced the. carriage, ‘ Credo, Sig- 
nora, che :¢’ é una comémedia pid tosto 
sagra’—(* I fancy, Madam, that this is 
rather a sacred. comedy.’)” 

We now bid her ladyship adieu; with 
less of politics and philosophy, and more 
of morals and religion, she would be not 
only an infinitely better, but an infinitely 
more entertaining writer. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
FRENCH VOYAGE OP DISCOVERY. 
(Third and concluding notice.) 

The hydrographic operations of the ex- 
pedition in the ‘archipelago of the -Sand- 
wich islands, furnishes ‘us with sufficiently 
extensive charts of various parts of the 
coasts, as well as plans of different ports 
and anchoring stations. 

In the passage from the Sandwich islands 
to Port Jackson, M. Freycinet discovered 
on the east of the Archipelago of the navi- 
gators, a small island, which received the 
name of Ruse Island. The situations of 
several small islands very remote from the 

reat masses of land’ were determined dur- 

mg the same voyage. These islands will 
henceforth form reconnoitering points, at 
which vessels having to cross the great 
ocean, may touch, as- if by gradation, to 
verify their longitudes. 

On his passage from New Holland, in 
the South Atlantic ocean, by the south of 
New Zealand, M. Freycinet first verified 
the position of Campbell's island, and next, 
that of several small islands, situated at the 
eastern extremity of the New Continent, 
such as St. Ildefonzo, Diego, Ramirez, 
Barnevelt, Evoutz, -&c. &c. The Atlas 
also includes charts of several parts of the 
coast of Terra del Fuego. 

_ accident, whic - the Malouine 
islands, —— to the navigation of 
the Urewie, id not suspend the hydro- 

phic labours of ‘the expedition. These 
abours have furnished us’ with charts of 
the north and north-east coasts of the most 
easterly of the Malouines, as well as plans 
of three ports situated in those islands. 
METEOROLOGY. 

‘We cannot hope in our climates to-attain 
any general result. of the totality of the 
meteorological phenomena, except by the 
aid of the suitably combined averages of a 
Jong series of observations. At the equa- 
tor, on the contrary, the perturbations are 
so rare and feeble, that a week is almost 
sufficient, not only to observe, but also to 
measure the effects of positive causes. In 
forty-eight hours, for example, the diurnal 
barometrical period is ascertained; and 
five or six days, taken at hazard, are suffi- 
cient to appreciate its extent. In Paris, 
the averages of a month do not always 
render the period manifest; and it is very 
doubtful, whether the fortuitous effects of 
the accidental causes are completely ba- 
Janced in the averages of the observations 
of two or three years. Itis therefore to be 
hoped, that the short periods which M. 
Freycinet must have spent in each of his 
tuuching stations, will, notwithstanding, be 








sufficient to resolve several importaat ques- 
tions, relative to the meteorulugy of the 
equinoctial regions. 

Our knowledge on this subject has, with- 
in these few years been considerably in- 
creased; but it still remained to be deter- 
mined by precise measurements, whether, 
in the diurnal barometrical period, of which 
we have just spoken, the hours of the maxi- 
mum and minimum within the tropics are 
the same at all times and in all places. It 
may, moreover, be asked, whether the oscil- 
lation of the mercury in the tube of the ba- 
rometer has every where the same extent, 
and in that case, what is its precise value. 
The average pressure of the atmosphere has 
been supposed to be sensibly less at the 
equator than in ourclimates. At first sight 
it appears surprising that this opinion 
should be a matter of doubt; but when it is 
considered how easily barometers are put 
out of order, how rare it is to find two 
which perfectly agree with each other, 
either owing to the defective position of the 
zeros of the scales, or because the makers 
do not generally calculate the effects of the 
cupilarity, or finally, as most frequently 
happens, because these instruments are not 
all equally well purged of air, it will be 
easily conceived that opportunities rarely 
occur of comparing the average heights of 
the barometer, under the tropics, and in Eu- 
rope, so as to obviate, in the result, the 
chance of an error, if for instance, half a 
millimeter. 

What has been hitherto stated, relates to 
the observations made on shore. The nau- 
tical journals of the expedition present, for 
the whole duration of the voyage, observa- 
tions on the thermometer and the hygro- 
meter made from hour to hour, both by day 
and night; observations on the barometer 
at intervals of two hours; and also twelve 
daily observations on the temperature of 
the sea, oe to the same periods. 
Such a mass of observations would, under 
any circumstances, be an important acqui- 
sition; but we may add that the labour of 
M. Freycinet and his coadjutors is equally 
remarkable for accuracy and extent. The 
very interesting memorial of Dr. Marcet, in- 
serted in a late volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, seems to lead to the supposi- 
tion that the saltness of sea-water is more 
considerable to the south of the equator 
than in the northern hemisphere. This 
consequence would also result from the 
numerous - observations made by Bayly 
during the third voyage of captain Cook, 
while the very contrary is deduced from 
the specific gravities determined by Doc- 
tor Davy in his. passage from London 
toCeylon. The question, therefore, stood 
in need of further investigation. M. 
Freycinet sent, a few days ago, to one of the 
committee, fifty-five bottles of sea-water, 
collected in different situations both north 
and south of the equator. These bottles 
are still securely corked, and there is every 
reason to hope that they will furnish new 
and interesting results to science. 

This seems to be the proper place for 
mentioning the effects of the still with 
with which the expedition was provided in, 
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order to ¢ fresh water by the distil~ 
lation of sea-water. M.: Freycinet found 
no need to make trial of this method, except 


on the western coast of New Holland, where’ 


no fresh water is found. The distillation 
was performed partly on board, and partly 
on the sea-shore; it occupied nine days. 
Each operation lasted twelve hours, The 
crew, consisting of a hundred and twenty 
men, for the space of a month, drank only 
the water pes by the still. At the 
captain’s table it was drunk for three suc< 
cessive months, without any inconvenience. 
M. Freycinet himself observes, that at Ti- 
mor, he preferred the distilled sea-water to 
that which‘had been procured on shore. 
NATURAL HISTORY—ZOOLUGY. 

The details into which we are now about 
to enter, will prove that captain Freycinet’s 
voyage has rendered no less essential ser- 
vice to the history of animals, than to the 
sciences of astronomy, natural philosophy, 
and geography. 

MM. Quoi and Gaimard, the surgeons 
of the expedition, have enriched the Mu- 
seum of the Jardin du Roi with a great 
number of rare objects, and also several 
species of animals.entirely new to science: 
These two voyagers themselves preparetl 
the animals which they collected, and con- 
jointly with M. Gandichaud, the apothecary 
of the Uranie, they have presented to the 
Museum a number of curious objects col- 
lected on their voyage. 

Notwithstanding that eighteen boxes 
were lost at the period of the shipwreck, 
the collections brought home by the mee 
dition comprise 25 species of mammalia, 
313 of birds, 45 of reptiles, 164 uf fish, and 
a great number of molusca, annelide, po- 
lypi, &c. 

The number of skeletons amounts to 
about $0; among them is a man of the 
race of the papoos, a tamandua (myrmeco- 
phaga tamandua ), a head of an adult tapir, 
&c 


To enumerate all the new and rare spe- 
cies for which we are indebted to M. Frey- 
cinet’s expedition, would exceed the limits 
of this report. It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the collections include 4 new 
species of great mammulia, 45 of birds, 
among which are three .new genera: up- 
wards of $0 of reptiles, and about 120 of 
fish. The latter, which are preserved int 
alcohol, are the more valuable, since very 
few were previously known, and with those 
we were only acquainted by means of ill- 
prepared skins, or the incorrect drawings 
of Commerson. ; 

Among the molusca and polypi are a 
great number of animals that inhabit shells; 
they are very well preserved in alcohol. 
This portion of M.-Freycinet’s coliection 
may be regarded as a most valuable acqu+ 
sition to the history of animals. ; 

Resides the objects of natural history 
collected by M. Freycinet’s expedition, there 
has been submitted to our examination 4 
considerable number of drawings of birds, 
fish, snails, and insects, executed with 
great correctness by M. Arago, the drafts- 
man of the expedition. MM. Gaudichaud 
and Tannay,jun. have likewise represented 
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in colours many objects highly interesting 
to the history of the molusca and other 
marine ahimals without vertebra. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

While the Uranie lay at anchor at the 
Isle of France, M. Freycinet transmitted to 
the Museum of Natural History four great 
iron boxes, containing about 200 lepido 
tere and‘4 or 500 other insects brought 
from Brazil, together with about 40 species 
of crustacea from the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. The number of insects which M. Frey- 
cinet has presented to the Museum, since 
his return, amounts to about 1,300. M. 
Latreille, to whom we are indebted for 
these details, estimates that the num- 
ber of species may amount to 300. The 
insects, which were taken near the country 
of the Papuos, present about forty new spe- 
cies, among which are some very remark- 
able ones. 

The crustacea and arachmides, collected 
in the above places, also deserve to be 
mentioned: M.° Latreille, the celebrated 
entomologist, has hitherto taken only a 
rapid survey of them, and yet he has al- 
ready discovered several new species. 


The.dry plants collected during the voy- 
age of the Uranie, comprise about 3,000 
different species, four or five hundred of 
which are not to be found in the herbals of* 
the Museum of Natural History, and of 
which 200, at least, are unknown. Unfor- 
tunately, a great number of those collected 
at the Moluccas, the Marianas, and Timor, 
were injured by the sea-water during the 
shipwreck of the Uranie; but the plants 
collected in the neighbourhood of Port 
Jackson, on the Blue Mountains of New 
Holland, and at the Sandwich Islands, are 
in an excellent state of preservation, and 
present many novelties. Among the ub- 
jects which were submerged at the time of 
the shipwreck, are some beautiful marine 
plants, ferns, and other species, for the pre- 
servation of which we are indebted to M. 
Gandichaud, who has moreover presented 
to the professors of the Jardin du Roi, a 
great quantity of fruits, grains, gums, and 
other productions of the vegetable king- 
dom. The committee calculates that 150 
or 160 outline drawings will suffice to re- 
present the most important plants contain- 
ed in the herbal of the expedition. 


GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 


M. de Freycinet has presented to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History about 900 speci- 
mens of rocks collected at his different 
touching points, 

A circumnavigatory voyage, im which 
only coasts and islands of. small extent are 
Seen, cannot afford opportunity for geolo- 
gical observations calculated tomake known 
the nature of the soil, and the relations of 
the antiquity and superposition of the strata. 
The navigators should confine themselves 
to insulated observations, to specimens of 
rocks detached from the strata which ap- 
pear to dominate by their masses, and to 
characterize the different countries. “A 
hole addressed to the committee by M. 
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Cordier, professor of the Jardin du Roi, 
states, that the specimens brought by M. 
Freycinet are numerous, well preserved, 
and judiciously chosen. Fragments from 
the Blue Mountains of New Holland, from 
the rocks of the Sandwich Islands, and 
those of the Archipelago of the Marianas, 
augment the geological treasures of our 
collections. They, moreover, afford fresh 
proofs of the analogies of situation and 
composition which are observed in the two 
hemispheres, on the most remote points of 
the globe. 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE. 


Under the different zones where M. Frey- 
cinet anchored at Brazil, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, at the Isle of France, at the 
Eastern-Moluccas, at New Holland, and at 
the Sandwich and Mariana Islands, he 
directed his attention to the general aspect 
of the country, and observed on the races of 
men who inhabit it, on the state of their civi- 
lization, on the developement of the various 
branches of their agriculture and commercial 
industry, and finally on the causes which 
impede or accelerate the advancement of so- 
ciety. In order to pursue a uniform course in 
this class of his investigations, M. Freycinet 
communicated to the persons who were to 
share his labours, a series of questions me- 
thodically embracing the physical, moral, 
and political state of man. He has enabled 
us to appreciate the advantages of this 
classification by laying before us the great 
mass of ideas which he has collected rela- 
tive to the group of the Mariana Islands. 
Too much praise cannot be given to this 
picture of a country which is enriched by 
the most beautiful productions of nature, 
whose inhabitants exhibit the wretched re- 
mains of a numerous population, and which 
is connected by its situation, by the man- 
ners and language of its natives, and per- 
haps, also, by the wrecks of its monuments, 
with the Archipelago of the Indies. The 
variety of subjects of which this report 
treats, will not permit us to enter upon the 
investigation of these important labours ; 
but at a period when the languages of na- 
tions are considered as the most valuable 
historical documents, we cannot forbear to 
mention the laudable zeal with which M. 
Freycinet and his assistants have collected 
all that relates to the roots, grammatical 
forms, and that ingenious variety of cha- 
racters by which ideas are reflected among 
savages as well as among civilized people. 

What imparts a peculiar charm to the 
narrative of M. Freycinet’s voyage is the 
mr a atlas, in which are included 

andscapes, nautical views and representa- 
tions of costumes, executed by M. Arago. 
The Archipelago of the Marianas, of which 
so little is known ; Tenian, which is covered 
with monuments of problematical origin ; 
the umbrageous valleys and BlueMountains 
of New Holland ; the island of Ombay, in- 
habited by anthropophagi, present objects of 
new and varied interest. The number of 
the designs is the more remarkable, when 


it is considered that they were made in the | 


open air, and frequently under-the most 
disadvantageous clicumstances, 
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‘ Drawn up at the Institute, on the 23rd 
of April, 1821. ; 
(Signed) MM. de Humboldt, Cuvier, 
esfuntaines, de Rossel, Biot, Thenurd, 
Gay-Lussac, and Arago. 


—————— 
FINE ARTS. 








PHYSIOGNOMICAL PORTRAITS. 
The second part of this admirable work 
has issued from the press, It contains ten 
portraits, including Hampden, Sidney, 
Wickliffe, Marquis of Granby, and Captain 
Cook. _It does not always happen in per- 
formances of this kind, that the publication 
improves as it advances; which, in the 
present instance, is, in our judgment, ob- 
viously the case. We have a proof of Prince 
Charles or the Pretender before us (though 
we are not sure to which part it will belong) 
that strikes us as one of the most exquisite 
specimens of line engraving ever done, ; It 
is as brilliant as a gem, and yet the head 
possesses the utmost truth and nature. Al- 
most trying to find microscopic faults in it, 
we can discern nothing on which we could 
whisper adoubt, save the shadow under 
the chin, and a little of the darkest pas- 
sages on the armour. But even this is hyper- 
criticism, and the beauties of the execution, 
the character, the expression, the tone alto- 
ether, form an union of the most delight- 
ul description. The portrait of Captain 
Cook is in a different style, but also very 
fine. The graver has taken a bolder grain, 
and the result is a happy and sailor-like 
head of this undaunted and_ intelligent 
navigator. On the whole, as far as we have 
ascertained, this work is, and is likely to 
be, an honour to the arts of England. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SCENERY. 

The first No. of a work under this title 
has just been published, and seems from 
its design more than by its execution, ta 
merit the public patronage. Simply as 
exercises for art, no scenery in the world 
furnishes finer subjects than Spain and Por- 
tugal ; and when these are not only well 
chosen, but connected with the splendid 
achievements of our country on the penin- 
sula, they acquire a far higher interest, and 
add the feelings of the heart to the pleasures 
of the eye. There are four views in this 
No., sketched, we observe, by Dr. Neale ; 
drawn on stone by J. D. Harding; and 
printed by Rowney and Foster. The first 
Is Ciudad Rodrigo, with its bridge and 
fortress : the second, Cintra from the east- 
ward: the third, the Convent on the pinna- 
cle: and the fourth, Belvere Castle on the 
Tagus. Of these, Cintra is the better spe- 
cimen of lythography; but as all the ob- 
jects are good, itis to be hoped that im- 
provement in this branch will render the 
future Nos. still more deserving of appro- 
bation. In these there is no want of the 
softness peculiar to the art, but distinctness 
has not been sufficiently attended to ; and 
not only earth and water in landscape, but 
even figures are occasionally blended with- 
out that finished marking which their dif- 
ferent characters demand. In other respects 
we highly approve of the publication. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY 


[Boitis onrselves delighted with the beautiful poem 
to dey by Mrs. Hemans, in our No. 231, it ix a 
pleasure to find, that it has made a similar impression 
on poetical minds. Our last contained a tribute from a 
Lard of the finest sense, and the following congenial 
Tines are from the pen of Mr. B. Barton, whose Muse has 
yaired the Society of Friends among the Children of } 
Song.] — Ed. 





TO MRS HEMANS. 


Lady! if 1 for thee would twine 
The Ivy-Wreata,—can feeling trace 
No canse why, on a brow like thine, 
The Muse might fitly place 
Its verdant folinge — never sere,” 
Of glossy, and of changeless hue ? 
Ah! Yes—there is a cause most dear 
To Truth and Natare too. 


’ Jtis vot t'at it long hath been 
Combin’d with thoughts of festa] rite ; 
The cup which thou hast drank, I weea, 
Not always sparkles bright! 
Nor is it that it hath been twin'd 
§ Round Vict'ry’s brow in days gone by; 
Such glory has uo power to blind 
Thy intellectual eye. 


For thou canst look beyond the hour, 
Elated by the wine-cup’s thrall 

Beyond the Victor's proudest power, 
Unto the end of all! 

And, therefore, would I, round thy brow, 
The deathless wreath of Ivy place ; 

For well thy song has prov’d—that thou 
Art worthy of its grace. 


Hled earth, and earth’s delight alone— 
Unto thy various strains giv’n birth ; 

Then had Lo’er thy temples thrown 
The fading flowers of earth : 

And trusting that e’en these—pourtray’d 
By thee in song, would spotless be, 
The-Jasmine’s, Lily’s, Hare-bell’s braid, 

Should brightly bloom for thees 


But thou to more exalted themes 
Hast nobly urg’d the Muses’ claim ; 
And other light before thee beams 
Than Fancy’s meteor flame. 
And from thy harp’s entrancing strings 
Strains have proceeded more sublime 
Than e’er were waken'd by the things 
Which appertain to Tims! 


Yes! Female Minstrel! thou hast set, 
Even to the Masters or tue Lyas, 
Au eloquent example !—yet 
How few have caught thy fire !— 
How few of their most lofty lays 
Have to Religion’s cause been given, 
And taught the kindling soul to raise 
Its hopes, its thoughts to Heaveu ! 


Yet this, at least, has been thy aim; 
For thou ‘ hast chos’n that better part,” 
Abvve the lure of worldly fame, 
To touch—and teach the heart! 
To touch it by no slight appeal ' 
To feelings—in each heart confest ; 
Te teach—by truths that bear the seal 
Gop hath himself imprest ! 


And can those flowers, which bloom to fade, 
For thee a fitting wreath appear? 
No! wear thou, then, the Ivy-braid, 
Whose leaves are never seve ! 
Kt is not gloomy— brightly play 
The sunbeams on its glossy green ; 
And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moon-light— all serene. 





"It changes not, as.seasons. flow 
In changeful, silent course along ; 
Spring finds.it verdant, leaves it so— 
It outlives Summer’s song. 
Autump no wan, or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings, 
And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain, 
With tempest on his wings. 
© Then wear thou this”— Tug Ivy Crown! 
_ And though the bard who twines it be 
Unworthy of thy just renown, 
Such wreath is worthy thee. 
For hev’s it is, who, truly wise, 
To Virtue’s cause her powers hath given ; 
-Whose page the “ Gates of Hell’’ deties, 
And points to those of Heaven ! 


WRITTEN AT WATERLOO. 
Tread lightly—this is sacred ground— 
England's Sons are buried round, 
What, tho’ o’er their silent bed, 
Nor requiem rose, nor mass was said— 
Sainted is the warrior’s grave ; 
Holy the slumber of the biave. 
And braver than the brave below, 
No past can boast— no future show. 
And thou—fair scene —proud field of fame, 
Their memory has embalmed thy name, 
The nations of the world have been 
To gaze upon thy blood-stain’d green, 
Those generations all shall fade 
While thou remainest undecayed ! 
And still to thee, in distant times, 
Shall come the sons of other climes, 
In saintly pilgrimage to view 
Thy field of glory— Waterlvo. 
As some rich vase of classic grace, 
Within whose bosom yet we trace 
The breathings of its early day, 
When priceless perfumes in it lay— 
So Waterloo shall rest o’er thee 
A deep undying memory. 
‘ IsaBEL. 





STANZAS. 
Nay, sigh not—’tis uscless—ob, I could sigh 
too, 
If I knew any service, that sighing might do— 
Nay, sigh not—’tis better to sunile if we way, 
And thus—of our pilgrimage—cheat the long 


day. 

We must on—be our pathway or flower, or 
- thorn, 

Do thunder clouds gloom it, or sun-beams 
adorn; 

We must on—and it leads us all to that one 
Spot, . 

Where our pleasures—our sorrows—alike ure 
forgot. 

Yet to each must this world some pleasure 
impatt, 


So beautiful, nature—so exquisite, art. 
You smile—but more sad than your sigh is 
your smile, 
Well—so could I smile too—an" it were worth 
while. 
TsaBeL. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS.—NO. XX. 

Our correspondent’s letter of June 17th, 
is of rather a more political cast, than we 
desire to mingle with our concerns; and 
therefore, instead of giving the entire trans- 
lation, we shal! content ourselves with its 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND ~~ 


substance, as it. bears upon literature. I 
is stated that * the young students of Paris 
are a great plague to the police; the latte 
can with difficulty keep them in order, and 
it has occasionally been found necessary 
eveni to array the gendarmerie against them. 
Some time ago they assembled to the num- 
ber of several thousand, at the funeral of 
M. Camille Jordan, who was one of the 
best men in France, though dismissed from 
the council of state. It was a gratifying 
thing to see the youth of France thus ho- 
nouring him, and by their spontaneous 
homage, in some measure repairing the 
injustice done to the eminent talents and 
virtue of. the deceased. Last week a party 
of young men, consisting chiefly of those 
who attend the schools of law and medi- 
cine, determined to testify their respect for 
the memory of their unfortunate comrade 
Lallemand, who, in the disturbances of 
last June, was shot by the soldiers of the 
guard. [An account follows of this trans- 
action very similar ta the death of Allen ia 
our own country}. An immense retinue of 
young men accompanied the corpse to the 
place of interment; and this year, on the 
anniversary of the funeral, the students re- 
solved to perform a funeral service in ho- 
nour of their companion. ‘To prevent this 
proceeding, however, so close an imitation 
of some of the German universities and 
the Wartzburgh assemblies, government 
interfered; the police sent a squadron of 
gendarmes on horseback to occupy the 
church of St. Eustache, and the cliurch- 
yard, which is out of town. It is even said, 
that some pieces of cannon were plabted 
near the spot; but (adds our authority) I 
cannet vouch for the truth of that assertion. 
It is certain, however, that the’ students 
were driven from the church, and after they 
had proceeded, in an orderly manner, to 
the church-yard, the gendarmerie received 
orders to disperse them by main force: 
They then ascended a small rising ground, 
where one of the party delivered a speech 
in honour of their old comrade. It 1s re- 
ported that the gendarmes had received 
orders to put them all to the sword, but 
that they refused to obey this mandate. 
The Journals were again forced to observe 
silence, and the affair was taken up by some 
of the deputies in the tribune of the cham- 
ber. ‘ By this means, and also a pamphlet 
published by one of the students, which 
contains a statement of the whole affair, 
the public gained a knowledge of it.. 

It should, moreover, be observed, that 
the students, tu prevent intrusion, adopted, 
on the late occasion, the precaution of show- 
ing to each other their students’ certificates, 
with the view, as they declared, of excluding 
all secret agents. 

M. de Corbigres, who is at the head 
of the institutions for public education, 
has published an ordinance, prohibiting 
youths, who attend public schools, from 
assembling together to honour the memory ef 
those who may have Leen guilty of seditiwn ; 
and those who are alarmed at their conduct, 
L-bave suggested the idea of removing the 
schvols uf law and medicine to some dis- 
tance from Paris, tv prevent some thousands 
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of young men trom taking part in public 
affairs. Asa ground for this scheme, it is 
alleged, that they will enjoy greater tran- 
uillity in small towns; but their supporters 
argue differently. ‘They maintain that great 
cities are best calculated for finishing edu- 
cation, and for enabling young men to ac- 
quire that knowledge of the world which is 
no less necessary than scholastic learning. 
Jr is, unquestionably, an evil that the city of 
Paris should form the central point of every 
thing, and absorb every thing; but, om the 
other hand, it cannot be denied, that it is 
very advantageous fur a great-city to com- 
bine the resources of every kind: that are 
écattered through small towns. It is, for 
example, very important to students-as well 
as to literary men, to have access to so com- 
plete a library as the Bibliothéque du Roi 
at Paris, where they ate sure to find almost 
every book they can wish to consult; this 
library is open to them every day in the 
week, and which even lends Gut such books 
as may be necessary to the labours of lite- 
rary and scientific men. Ten or twenty 
small libraries dispersed through the pro- 
vinces, can never supply the: place of this 
vast depot of learning. * 


—_— 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

On Monday was produced a farce, called 
the Spectre Bridegroom. It possessed very 
little merit, and was rendered obnoxious to 
good taste, by some broad allusions put 
into the mouth of Miss’ Smithson. We 
presume, that it will hardly stand its 
ground, though considerable applause was 
bestowed upon it. 

Baillie Jurcvie —Mr. Mackay, of whom 
we spoke last week, performed this part in 
Rob Roy on Tuesday. Much as we were 
prepared to expect from what we had heard 
of him, he fully came up. to our preconcep- 
tion of his excellence in the character. 
Indeed it is not possible to praise it more 
highly than it deserves. Admirably calcu- 
lated for it by figure, countenance, dialect, 
and other natural requisites, Mr. Mackay 
superadds a sound judgment, and a chaste 
drollery, which guide him absolutely to 
identity himself with the Glasgow Baillie, 
as drawn by the mighty penman of the 
North. A clamour has been raised against 
large theatres, aud we have joined in it, 
because we certainly consider them to be 
Inconvenient, and, to a large portion of the 
audience, destructive of such effects as are 
produced by just and unexaggerated deli- 
neations, either of, tragic passion, or comic 
humour. But in seeing this actor, we 
became convinced, that the fault is as often 
on the stage, as in the size of the house. 





Such are the main facts in onr letter, 
which certainly conveys the best information 
we have met with respecting a state of things 
deeply affecting both the schoyls and the insti- 
tutions, the literature and the politics of France. 
We submit it to the British public without a 
comment, agd have. only to add that the Paris 


theatres have also.become noted for pasty con- 


tdhtions, Ed. 





JOURNAT. OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


We were surprised: at the précision with 1 


which’ he mare every little point tell in 
his easy ‘way ;—ds it appeated: without 
an effort. His genuine comedy was 
without violence, without buffuonery; a 
pure piece of unaffected, we!l-sustained, 
and highly amusing comedy. [It was truly 
observed; in a morning paper (the Post) 
that he never forsook the character, and 
the character never forsook him. He was 
alike Baillie Jarvie in the scenes of ‘quiet 
life, and in those of danger: in pleasantry, 
in anger, in terror, in joy—with Mattie 
and with Helen Macgregor. When the 
weaver was insulted, his choler rose; when 
his father’s name was mentioned, he never 
forgot the peculiar reverence which a 
Scotsman pays to a parent’s memory ; when 
a national air was sung (Auld Lang Syne, for 
instance) he pourtrayed the feeling of his 
country in the most decided manner, with- 
outa particle of burlesque; his emotions 
were all briefvand bis good-nature was the 
predominating feature—in short, he dis- 
played all the versatility which the part de- 
mands, and in no one instance that we could 
discern, made himself objectionable to criti- 
cism. Wherea whole is so fine, it is almost 
a work of supererogation to particularize. 
But we may mention the oath at the Mac- 
vitties which slips him before his favoured 
servant, the entire quarrel in the inn, the 
approach to his fierce highland kinswoman, 
arid the pet at Frank Osbaldistone, as strik- 
ing passages. ‘The half-ashamed_ side- 
looks at being caught swearing, were inim- 
itable; and nothing could be so alike in 
action, and yet so different in expression, as 
the same side-glances towards the hot poker 
whenever the. quarrel threatened to be re- 
vived at the Clauchan Alehouse. The mix- 
ture of kind-heartedness and ‘citizen-limi- 
dity, and a sort of bastardadmiration which 
he threw into all his scenes with Rob Roy, 
made the picture exquisite in its kind; the 
bye-play was as pie as the rest, and we 
can safely say, that a higher dramatic treat 
has seldom been afforded, thati by this alto- 
gether delightful performance. We ob- 
served throughont, that all the high cheek 
hones in the house, and there were many 
pairsof them, were éspecially convulsed 
and moved upwards—perhaps the truest 
tribute to the actor’s skill. UH. John- 
son was Dougal, and he played the part 
with genuine northern force; and Mr. 


Cooper did no injustice to the character of 


Rob, though it has been so'stamped by su- 
perior genius as to render the attempt ot any 
second peritous in the extreme. Mrs. Eger- 
ton sustained hér old cast of Helen with her 
old energy: Owen was utterly spoilt by a 
caricaturist of the name of Williams; and 
the two Osbaldistones were about as bad as 
possible. Madame Vestris (we beg her 
pardon) was’ a pretty heroine, and dressed 
very handsomely—for a London ball-room. 
She sung sweetly.* 





* Since writing the above, we see from the 
bills, that Mr. Mackay has agreed to play six 
nights in London, his Edinburgh engagements 
precluding any further,stay. Mr. Elliston has 


done well in procuring this. pleasure for the 
publie, ' 
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THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 

Opened on Wednesday with the Rivals, and 
an occasional Address; but:as there was 
metal more attractive on Thursday, we post-' 
poned our initiatory visit till the evening of 
that day, when. the Address was repeated, 
and the Pravoked Husband performed. We, 
perceive that the daily press does not speak, 
very favourably of the getting up of the 

Rivals, and that it states (which is very 

true) that the Address is not remarkable 

for point in composition, It is, however, 

appropriately delivered by Mr. Terry. 

In the Provoked tHlusband the principal 
attraction was Mr.Conway as Lord Townley. 
Wis fine figure and emphatic dialogue 
suited well with the character; and the 
last scene was rendered highly affecting hy 
his admirable style of acting it. The dig- 
nity of the nobleman and the feeling of the 
husband were in perfect keeping through- 
out, and excellently as we have often seen 
the part acted, we have never witnesseil it 
more impressively sustained. The late 
period of the week prevents our going into 
detail. Mrs, Chatterley was a fair Lady 
Townley, and a Mrs. Young Lady Grace, 
which she played not only prettily, but 
with considerable promise. The head of 
the Wrongheads was in the hands of a Mr, 
Williams; we have seen it in better. De- 
camp outraged Squire Richard beyond even 
farcical limits, and a Mrs, Tayleure was an 
equally boisterous Jenny. The other, 

arts, John Moody Mr. Tayleure, &c., were 
Gist poorly represented; and ‘upon the 
whole, with the exceptions before excepted, 
this delightful old comedy was ineffectively’ 
and ‘badly cast. A slight little afterpiece 
from the French, ca'led Peter’ and Pau,’ 
succeeded: it has not much stamina, but, 
as far as it goes, is pleasing, 

The theatre is pretty, but the odours of 
new wood, paint, and other products of 
building and beautifying, are still very dis- 
agreeable. 

Excrisu Opera Wouse.—A little pierce 
called Love’s Dream, was produced here 
with success on Thursday. Miss Kelly is 
its main-stay; but Wrench, Harley, and 
Pearman also exert their talents to its 
advantage. 








VARIETIES, 


Tueatre pe Versatiies.—Le Deluge 
Universal,* a melodrame in three acts, 
which bids fair to excite the admiratiun of 
all France, is a dramatic treasure. The 
way in which the ark is managed is hke 
enchantment: the decoratur has carried 
illusion to the utmost possible. point. But 
what deserves the highest praise is the 
scene.of the Deluge, in the third act. The 
introduction of choruses blended with the 
action is a happy idea, and produces a grand 
effect, and has hed extraordinary success.. 

Fine words,—* it is really a tine piece of 
agriculture,” observed an Englishman - the 





* This notice, from a Paris Journal, gives ano- 
ther instance of the extraordinary subjects which 
our French neighbours adept for digmatie pure 
poses. " : 
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other day, as he gazed on the dume of the 
Invalids at Paris. 


. Exclamations.—W hen a Frenchman gets 
bad wine, he says, “ Mon Dieu ;” when he 
gets good wine, he exclaims—* Diable,” 

. Irish Legacy.—“ What will you leave 
me in your will?” asked a lady of an Irish- 
man. “ The wide world,” he replied. 

Unison of sentiment in married life. — 
“1 wish I had never married you,” said 
Mrs. —— tu her husband.—“ I wish, my 
dear, you never had,” said Mr. —— to his 
wife. 

The world’s age.—It was remarked, dur- 
ing the late unseasonable weather, that the 
world had entered into her winter years. 

Reward.—There has lately been pasqui- 
waded at Naples, “ 25 francs reward for the 
discovery of the patriot army.” ‘“ Here to- 
day, and gone to-morrow,” should have been 
its device. 

Etymology.—A lady in a party the other 
day at Westminster-hall, joined warmly in 
the admiration which the fine view of its 
noble roof (now so perfectly seen) caused to 
be expressed, and declared, that till then, 
she had never felt so forcibly the justice 
of the title given to king William. This 
startled an historical gentleman, who asked 
“« What title?” The answer was prompt— 
“ Why, William Roof-us, to be sure.” 

Mr. Pringle’s Poem.—The Ayr and Wig- 
tonshire Courier, a very respectable Seottish 
newspaper, referring to the sweet poem 
written by Mr. Pringle, and published in 
the L. Gazette of the 16th, says: 

“ We beg leave to inform the editor of the 
above deservedly-esteemed publication, that the 
ros he values, appeared long ago in the eo- 

umns of the Ayr and Wigtonshire Courier, for 
whieh paper it was originally written. It was, 
we believe, the latest production of Mr. Pringle’s 
muse on this side of the Atlantic,”— 

It was by a mistake of the press that we 
did not state it to be his last poem on this 
side of the Atlantic ; and we are glad to be 
set tight in point of originality by our Ayr- 
shire friends. It is our established rule 
never to take one line knowingly without 
ascribing it to its just source. In this way 
we take the annexed from the above 
Journal. 

Highland Patronymics. 

1, Mackintosh ;- the Son of the First. 

.2,.M‘Donal; the Son of Brown Eyes, 

3. M‘Dugal; the Son of Black Eyes. 

4. M‘Onnechy, or Duncan; the Son of 

Brown Head. 
5. M‘Gregor ; the Son of the Greek Man, 
6. M‘Cuithbert; thé Son of the Arch- 
Druid. 

7. M‘Kay; the Son of the Prophet. 

8. M‘Taggart ; the Son of the Priest. 

.9. M‘Leod; the Son of the Wounder. 

10. M‘Lean; the Son of the Lion. ; 
11. M:Kinzle; thieSon of the Friendly One. 
12. plan bay the Son of the Carpenter. 
13.-Camphell ; Crooked Mouth. 4 
14, Cameron ; Crooked Nose. 

15. Stewart ; the High Stay, or Support. 
16. Fingal; the Gul, Worthy One. 
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MONUMENT TO. GEORGE III. 

The subscription to Mr. M. Wyatt’s De- 
sign for a Monument in grateful remem- 
brance of the late Royal Father of his Peo- 
ple, it will ary 400 the patriotic to observe, 
is rapidly and honourably augmenting :_ we 
shall offer some remarks on it next week. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Two vacant fellowships were filled up on 
Monday, the 18th instant by the election 
of Mr. Martin of Cork, and Mr. Boyton, of 
Dublin. The examination fur fellowships 
began on Wednesday the 13th, and lasted 
until Saturday the 16th inclusive. There 
were five candidates, all of whom answered 
very creditably; but Mr. Martin was de- 
cidedly first, and Mr. Boyton second, in 
every branch. The successful candidates 
received premiums according to their an- 
swering: Mr. Herbert 150/., Mr, Stevelly 
40/., and Mr. Stack 30/. 

CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 29. 

The Porson prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakespeare into Greek 
verse, was on Monday last adjudged to Mr, 
W. Barham, of Trinity college.—Subyect, 

Othello, Act 1, Scene 3, Othello’s Apology : 
Beginning with 

And till she comes, as truly asto Heaven.” — 
And ending with 

‘¢ ___Here comes the lady, let her witness it.” 
The examiners have selected (honoris causa ) 
the two exercises 

Motto—“ Pindarum quisquis studet emulari,” 

Motto— “ Si placeo tuum est.” 
and give notice, that the names‘of the writers 
will be recorded, if their consent to open 
the mottoes be communicated to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Among the recent translations from the 
English into the French language, we ob- 
serve Murray's History of Travels in Africa, 
&c., the novel of Calthorpe (the Mystery 
by the same author announced), Orfila on 
Poisons, and Miss Anna Porter’s Village of 
Marienderp, which we ought long since to 
have mentioned to our fn as one of the 
inost interesting novels of the season. 

THE EASTER BOOK-FAIR AT LEIPSIG. 

Notwithstanding the general complaints 
of bad times, of want of sale, and of the re- 
strictions on the liberty of the press, it ap- 
pears that the trade of writing and oe 4 
selling has not decreased in the course of 
the last year. According to the general 
catalogue of the Easter fair, the number of 
works there offered for sale is 3,322, and 
that in the last Easter fair was 2,907 : 
the number of publishers who have sent 
their publications to this fair is 393 ; to the 
last fair, $54.. This catalogue also con- 
firms the observation, that the various 
branches of the Arts and Sciences are cul- 
tivated by the Germans, in a.proportion 
favourable to the progressive improvement 
of the human race. We find in the last 
Pedagogical works 70 writings for children 
and youth, and School-bouks, 172; Copy- 
books with instructions for writing a good 
hand, 11; writings relative to Philology or 
general Grammar, 204; Archeology, 21; 





17. Ossian; the Tup. 


for the improvement of the German lan- 


languages, and works in these languages, 
350; Arithmetic, 42; Mathematics, 34; 
Astronomy, 7; Geography and Statistics, 
136; single Maps, 73; and 10 complete 
Atlases: General Natural History, 8; 
Medecin for men and animals, and the 
auxiliary Sciences 235 new works; 72 
Poems, single, and Collections; 58 Plays; 
Books of amusement to pass the time, or 
to kill it, 252, among which are 157 Novels, 
Of religious and moral books there are-231 
Protestant (fewer sermons than usual), and 
127 Catholic.—There are 10 publications 
respecting the Jews, and 45 on destruc- 
tive Science and Art of War. 

Contents of the Journal des Savans, for 

May, 1821. 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Narrative of the 
Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the 
Tourgouth Tartars. . Reviewed by Abel 
Rimusaf Silvestre de Sacy. 

Mémoires de l’Académie Imp. - des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg. Reviewed by 
M. de Larue. 

Essais historique sur Ja Ville de Caen. 
Reviewed by Raynouard. 

M. Lupostolle, Traité des Parafondres 
et des Paragréles en Cordes de Paille. Re- 
viewed by Bivt. i 

Velly, Histoire Générale de France. Re- 
viewed by Daunon. 

Letronne, Explication des deux Inscrip- 
tions Grecques (2nd article). Reviewed hy 
M. Rich. Lellie, le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


*,* The ancient and worthy gentleman (an honour to 
the Coe. race) whose ** Wine and Walnuts, or 
after dinner Chil-chat,’ was, we have reason to believe, 
so much relished by the Public, has just intimated to 
us, that he is recovering froma d ate fit of the 
gout, and trusts to be able, in a week or two, tore 
oe Ais reminiscences of London, during the last 
‘entury. 

We poate just obtained an interesting original ma- 
nuscript, by the Mate of a Vessel, engaged jor years 
inthe Northern Pacific, full of curious particulars 
7 ting the Sandwich Is/ands, the settlements on the 
Columbia, the Chinese trade, &c. together with a 
vocabulary of the language .spoken on the N. W. coast 
of America, and Sandwich Islands, which it is our 
intention to transfer to our pages, in a series of 

pers in the ensuing half year. 

These, and other preparations, which we will be 
productivcé of popular articles, we take leave to inti- 
mate ; and to request the orders of New Subscribers 
as early as possible,to prevent loss to us, and disap- 
—— to them. Our repri: 
lati 





ints, in spite of specu- 
ive additions, which we hare made, from time to 
time, to meet the great increasing circulations of the 
Literary and London Literary Gazettes, have been 
very costly, without entirely supplying the demand, 
ont both these inconveniences might be avoided, if 
kind friends — “yg ae their — 
at the quarterly or ly w, our 
arrangements are made. This we, with a freedom 
sanctioned by past experience and suecess, beg to 
solicit at the present time, when our first two paris 
Jor 1821 are completed; and this No. commencet 
the third quarter of the year. Tiese parts will be 


read 
Sor 1819 and 1820, may be ordered at any Bookseller's, 
Pan ie oy *sin Town or om (al P de 
ur present No..is a Specimen t Vi aper, ma- 
walbehared solely for the Literary Gazette ; and a new 
type will as soon as possible be employed in printing it. 
Our readers will already have proton 4 that by 
having the type what is denominated a closer 
body, though the face or letter is equally legible, and 
by widening our lines, we have augmented the quan- 
tum of mafter contained in each of our sheets, to an 
extent which makes am ti nt addition to tht 
roe te literature of the year in one of our 


‘olumes. 
In order to make room for Novelties this week, we 
‘have been obliged to postpone the’ conclusion of San- 





croft’s Memoirs, Porter’s Travels, and other reviews. 


guage, 35; for learning foreign, modern 





ly. for delivery in a few days; and. the Volume ° 
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i R.3. a ne and President of the he Ravel 

Printed for rst, Lee gers we Orme, and Brown, 
Pateraoster Row, le and Co. 
‘Fdiaburgh. 
Huber’s Nainral Hi History of Bees, considerably 


enlarged. 
Third Kaition, in — with 5 plates, price 9s. 


EW OBSERVATIONS on the NATURAL 

a pay pene sag ed = FRANCIS — 
blished gman, Hurst, Rees, rown, 
Londons and W. aul €. Tait; Rdinburgh. Also may be 


had, 

The. parses HISTORY of ANTS. By M. P. 
HUB ranslated from the French, with ee 
mg a R. JOBNSON, M.D. F.R.S. 8. de. 
&c. 12mo, 9s. boards. 


Tn 2 vols, 4to. uae thie te. 900 closely printed pages, 


TALY. By LADY MORG AN, 

Opinions on this Work.—“ Lady Morgan’s Ttaly has 
now ben open to the public for several days, and al- 
ready we observe, that the warm and benevolent enthu- 
aiasin in the cause of civil and religions liberty, which 
animates her put all the race of intolerant 
crities into a state of fury: Strange that the men who 
are the loudest and most vehement in their denial of all 
relief from the restraints which still oP ress the Roman 
Catholics of the ates Kingdom (on the pretext of the 
a of the of that religion to British free- 
dom) should also > the " inveterate in their denun- 
——. of all attempts expose its superstitions. 

Somes has kindled allt their indignation. She has, 
in py awe benignant spirit of Christianity, expoxed 
to ow Dan woe horrors inflicted on this most beantifal 

postion of os of earth, by thédespotisms of Church and State; 
Lor a every statement she has made is justified by 
history, her ladyship will obtain no mitigation of assault 
onaccount of her veracity. The liberal part of evervsect, 
however. Beery: 1 a her seasovable Work, at a 
time when the Un oe Raseosigns of Hesepe.sep £0 ‘inde- 
fatigable in thetr ets to Peele. tad the barbarism and 
debasement of the Italian people. vady Morgan’s view 
of Italy combines the high tone of Lon osophy with the 
~—e y andy familiar of the life and man- 
~ very mixed soc to which she had access 
ean her 0 were highly favourable to the 
task she halt view. Her narrative abounds with strik- 
ing anecdotes, traits, of character, incidents, fetes, and 
on —: will highly interest the public. ’— Morning 
Chronicle. 

“ This work, which is ealeulated to excite considerable 

already. something 





“Inibulst France,’” 
a ghar contain a vast mass of anecdotes 
a 
tall ena ok aig aa 
fa vay a es of an Acute al 
— mind. A of touth directs her researches, 
mani 


which are clear, vivid, and 
Pri: for Henry ‘Colburn and Co., Conduit street. 


ie qi fe le her oe | ; the colours of 





1 2 vols. Igimo. price 14s. boards, 
Q". AUBIN; or, Phe Infidel.—** This is 
uF Tale of horrors and desolation. 


only require practice to 
deserve. language, though in ral elegant, occa- 
sly ea Mme jc ay mio himself by the 
ti wi t, he may console himse' t 
‘ohections that be likewie shorts in the fecaa s , 


that be nence 

alfa of ination by which her writers are 

= ane oe a ee 
ture.” 


lonthly Magazine, 
“ The’ character of St. Aub Dimsett 
shan, ond M Th sp impesiony bt in 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








ras — wo 
Tn thee 


voles, | 
LEGEND of ARGYLE; on Tea a Hun- 
dred Years since. 

“ Argyle, the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 

And shake alike the Senate and the field 1” Pope. 
Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
‘AR nee has just made its appearance under the 
title of A hegend of Argyle; or, ” hs a Hundred Years 
Since,’ which we have perused with great delight. ‘The 
combination of historical narrative with fictitious detail 
is admirably well managed, and throughont the entire 
Work the utmost deifeavy of a polished and sensible 
mind is maintained, We feel a pleasure, therefore, in 
tonnes the ‘ Legend of Argyle’ to our numerous 


feo , just published, 
2. Lotte or, we Field of Culloden. A Novel, in 
three volumes, price 2 

3. Such is the World, A Novel, in 3 vols. price 21s. 


4. The Favourite of Nature; dedicated (by permis- 
1 ha Joanna mils. A Novel, in 3 vols. price 
21s. boards 





Inst pnblished, 12mo price 5s. extra 
eRe: SECRETARY" § ASSISTANT 5 exhi. 
biting. the various and most correct modes of Super- 
scription, Commeneement, and Concinsion of Letters to 
Persons of every degree of Rank; including the Diplo- 
matic, Clerical; and Judicial Dignitaries, with Lists of 
the Foreign. Ambassadors, ~~ Consuls. Also, the Form: 
necessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to the 
King in Council, Houses of and Commons, (fovern- 
ment Offices, and Public: Companies: with Tab es of 
Precedency, and the Abbreviations of the several Britixh 
and Foreign Orders of Knighthood.—By the Author of 
the Peerage and Baronetage Charts, &c. 
** Give unto every man his proper title, lest he be of- 
fended, and ye betray your ignorance.” —Psudns. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane; and John Warren, Old 
Bond Street, &c. 





'*. 6d. board: 
A= FAIR; a Pore,’ in Six: Cantos, 
with other Poems. By WILLIAM TENNANT. 
Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 

** The great charm of this singular composition con- 
sists in perpetnal rallies and outbreukings of a rich and 
‘imagination, It is-this frequ ent kindling of the 
we spirit—this tendency to rixe above the trivial sub- 
ects among which he bas chosen to disport himself, and 
this power of connecting grand or beautiful conceptions 
with the representation of yuigar objects or ludicrous 
occurrences, that first recommended ihis Poem to our 

notice, and eo seem i Vn, to a it to more general 

? Kid 


hotoriety. nbu XLVIL., 
Printed wand Gand: ae ‘Ave Maria-lane, 





one thick vol “ery toned, 
ERMONS and MI ASCELEANT AN EOUS PI ECES. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WYNELL MAYOW, 
fontert} of Exeter College, Oxford ; and Curate of Ard- 
yo Lite, Manchester. ‘To which is pretixed, a Memoir 
0 is 
London: Printed for Budd and Calkin, Booksellers to 
the King, Pall Mall. 





sinile, sabe oot was published, 
i. te ontinued Monthly), 
~ | QuuEer BRITISH “DIVINES—PART IV.; 
containing Archbishop hton’s Expository Lec. 
tures. Edited by the Rev. ey Curate of 
High aren and Autor of Two Volumes _of 


Bishop Beveridge’s Private Thoughts aré com- 
Jefe in Nos. I. and If. with a Portrait.—Leighton’s 
Theological Lectures are contained in No. III. with a 
Portrait. After Leighton will succeed the Works of 
Hall, Horne, Doddridge, Watts, Ch 


ae mes 
'IDYHE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. 19, for 
Tuly, 1821, contains the following original artivles: 
1. Warwick Castle.—2. Gray’s Opinion of (oj. 
tins, with a Sonnet from Costanzo.—s. Sonnet on Milton 
visiting Galileo.—4.—The Heroesof Naples, a Ballad,— 
5, Traditional Literature, No VII.: the Denth of 
Walter Selby.—6. Mac End, in Hertfordshire, 4 
Elia.—7. Sketches on the oad, No. 11.—8, ware ar 
tades Expagnoles.—9. Thoughts and I 
y Mr. Montgomery.— 10. On the Songs the Peaph 
ic or Teutonic Race.—11. Alphabet Studies, and 
Chinese Imitations.—12. Fugitive Literature, with 
siete > ae seroma eh ae gen Florence.—}1. 
Sketch of the Progress of Vocal Science in Kngiaod, 
No. Ith: Mr. Braham.—15. Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy -—16, Ballad, he A —17. Letters fram 
Edinburgh, No. T11.—18. The Luna.—19. To Hope, 
a poem. —20. Lamb's ‘Translation al of Catullus. 2), 
Report of Music.—22, Literary and Scientitic Intelti. 
gence ; ; Abstract of Foreign and Domestic. Intelligence, 
c. &e. 
London: Printed for Taylor and Hessey, Fleet-stree 
of whom may be had the former Numbers of this Work: 
published by Messre, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 





In royal 8vo. (beautifully printed at the Border Pres) 
price 2/. 168. boards, the Second and Tirird volumes vi 


ALLANTYNE’S NOVEL IST'S LIBRARY; 
Containing Smollet’s Novels and Translations, 
To which is. prefixed a Memoir of the Life of the Aw 
thor, by the justly celebrated Editor of this work. 
Printed for Jahn Ballantyne, Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robinson, aad Co, 90, Cheapside, Loncun. 
* _ Of whom may be had, 
The First Volume of the above work, containing 
Fisidin *« Novels, complete, price 1/. &s. boards, 
he Fourth Volume, containing the Novels of 
8 “the Goldsmith, Hawksworth, and Jol.nson, complete, 
will be published’ in August. 





With seven Plates, price 7s, 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH — PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, No. 1X. Saha by De. BREW- 
STER and Professor JAMESON 


CONTENTS. 

Dr. Brewster on 1 the ors SS Stracture and Chemiesl 
Composition of Minerals—Dr. Colladon’s Narrative of a 
Deseent in the Diving Bell—Remarks on the Mathemuti- 
cal Collections of Pappus—Aceonnt of the Natural Fie 
Temples of the Guébres—Humbolat on Isothermal o~ 
and Distribution of Heat over the Globe—Deseri 
Water “pouis—On the diminution of the Obitnany 
the Eeliptic—Mr. Maxwell, on the Congo and eer od 


Mr. Murray’s imp ~— Ap tatus’ for restoring the 
action of the Lun Hibbert and Mr. Low on the 
Tides of thé Penila 


nd. arith Fer b Apr estnay one of Coget- 
vicks’s betigrs-+Mi. €rons on. thé sin Wee. Bee 
tecent A 


ber, 08 stronomical trenton Weasel, 
le—Bir. Bawniltton,: an a Map, by + 
bathed ‘ana the Natural Lait and Structure af 
tens “Anguinus—Account ey 
—Magnetic C History of Mechanical Inve 
tions and Processés in the usefil Arts—Accovnt of a 
Chinese Lysus Nature, by John Livin + SHTECOR 19 
the British Factory, China—M.G. Moll, on M 
Obseryations—Professor Jameson, on the Rocky 
tain Sheep of the Americans—Mr. Waddell, ona New 
pee Iastrument—Mr. Stevenson's account of an e¢- 
piction of a Steam Boiler—Professor Hanssmani, on 
étallurgi¢ Crystalography— Dr. Fleming on & it 
markable species of Tric in—Dr. Edmonston on the 
Genus Larus, or Gull Tribe—on thespecific Gravity of 
soouk Parley and Bigg—Analysis of Captain Parry mil 
: Vitter’. me De 3 * Voyage of ares 
ae ic Regions— e's ysis 
—Proceedi of 


Nickel and Ci ngs Public Societie— 
Scientific Tutlligence, &e. 
Printed for A Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Co. London, 


Of whorh may be had all the numbers “ 
this Journal, price 72. 6d. each. pee 





oy 


Howe, Baxter, Flavell, W. Jones, &e. &c. 

This Work will consist of a vniform’ a of all 
the most valuable Pieces in Devotional and. Practical 
Lenytacen A , The Authors, from whose writings they will 





at not of fay imprest og a The d keane of this 
aie ms ye 





abel retain our ya to the pt Tore, Bm a 
~~ mend ppl Lert ns we have received from a hook 
and deeply interesting.” —Edin- 
burgh Marnsie ford April, \ 182), 
_** Many of the Pega: the. story are of .no simple 
kind ; but are prong Sars Eotedels, which ty been used 
general sentiments 
work judicate: the au 


rome pti ica sa ov |" 
a no a power,” 
— Edinbur: Ma 

ay Oliver and 


fi 4. 
» Edinburgh ;. and G. and 
Lane, Loadon, 


ao | coe pal Oa Dating: or 


its hi 
-be taken 





are thoxe who have either been consistent 
aaante of the Established Church, or whose sentiments 
have been in strict accordance with the general -tenor of 
and articles. The Pieces will: occasionally 
those Divines, who were the ornaments of 
the Engligh Church in the century preceding the last. 
A short ap aa aye Sketch poor Author will be 
given, and in some instances a Portrait. 
The work may be comprised in 40 vols., but. any An- 
thor ae be purchased separately. Paris I. and Ii. 
oo a volume, with a Portmit, may be had price 5s. 
TIT. and IV. with a Portrait. 


‘Printed by A. J. Valpy, , sold by Longman and 
Co.; Hamilton; Hate! and Son, London; and all 
other sellers, of whom the Work may be had te- 


gularly with the Monthly Reviews and Magazines, 
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Ina few days will be pebiicbed, to 3 vols. price 21s; in 





EMOIRS ofa MAN of FASIITON, written 
wi Rimself’: including Anecdotes of many ctle- 
brated ersons, with whom he had intercourse aid 
connexion. 
‘ Blame where you must,—be candid when you can.” 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jam, 
Paternoster-row. 
f 
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London: Printedfor the Proprietors, by T.C. HANSARD, 





Peterborough Court, Fleet Street: Published “2 
Faturday, v. by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the San 7,50 
zette Office, 362, (Kixeter Charige) § Strand, and 7, my 


Moulton ‘Oxford Street ; sold aleo by KM 


“ borough, Ave Maria Lane, Lndgute ill; jee. Biapytl 


and Son, 98, Royal Exchange, 
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